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handicapped in body . .. 
undaunted in spirit 


John Groom's Crippleage was founded in 
1866 and exists to give practical help to dis- 
abled women. 


We provide a Christian home for them, and 
a workroom where about | 50 are employed. 


Training is given in artificial flower making 
and wages are paid at trade rates. 


The disabled women in our care con- 
tribute substantially to their keep from 
their wages, but we rely on the help of those 
who admire a spirit of independence, to 
meet the balance of the cost of running our 
Edgware Home. 

We also help needy children in our homes 
at Cudham and Westerham, Kent. 

All this is done in a practical Christian 
way without State subsidies or control. 


Legacies are an essential part of our in- 


THE ADA COLE MEMORIAL STABLES ot 


May we ask your help in bringing 
Will you please help us to carry on our much needed work for this old-established charity to the 
the welfare of horses. We purchase those which by reason of old notice of your clients making wills. 
age, infirmity or previous ill-treatment are in need of care and 
attention ; we also endeavour to provide suitable homes for those 


horses fit enough to do a little light work, under the supervision ° le 
of the Society, and for all this, funds are urgently needed. Pp age 
Donations to the Secretary at office. 
Stables : St. Albans Road, Office: 5, Bloomsbury Square, 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1 
South ! 


Mimms, Herts. London, W.C.1. John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in accordance with the Netione! 
Tel. Holborn 5463. Assistance Act, 1948. 
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Obscene Publications 


A 24 pp. reprint, containing some additional matter, of the series of articles published in 
last year’s volume, is now available. The reprint has been prepared in response to many 
requests, and is available, price 2s. post free, from the Publishers 
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ultimate 
authority 


. they (the editors) have produced a work on 
practice and procedure in magistrates’ courts which is 
clear and informative and, to the modern practitioner 
as well as to his elder brethren, concise and readable. 
If the practitioner requires a work ‘replete with the 
inevitable authorities ' the tenth edition of Paley amply 
fulfits that requirement.”’-The Law Society's Gazette. 


“ There can certainly be no question of the skill and 
knowledge with which the annotations and the rest of 
text have been written or revised. We do not doubt 
that on really difficult points of magisterial procedure, 
Paley will continue to be the resort of practitioners 
and, short of the Courts themselves, the ultimate 


authority."’"—-Law Votes. 
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and the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 195 


LOCAI 


Tenth edition by Edward Hughes and A. C. L. Morrison 


£3 lés. %d. post paid. 
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Second Edition. 


ADVICE ON 
ADVOCACY IN THE 
LOWER COURTS 


By F. J. O. CODDINGTON, M.A. (Oxon.), 

LL.D. (Sheff.), of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 

at-Law, with a foreword-essay by Rt. Hon. 
Sir NORMAN BIRKETT, P.C., LL.D. 


When the first edition of Dr. Coddington’s book appeared 
in 1951, the legal press were almost lyrical in their praise 
and the book was soon out of print. For the second edition 
the length has been increased by almost half as much again 
and the scope widened to include the County Courts. There 
are a number of new illustrative stories. As in the former 
edition, the book contains that sparkling essay on advocacy 
in general by Lord Justice Birkett, and for the new edition 
Dr. Coddington has included a hitherto unpublished cartoon 
by the late C. Paley Scott 


Dr. Coddington was Stipendiary Magistrate at Bradford 
from 1934 until his retirement in 1950. This, coupled with 
his twenty years at the Bar, has enabled him to write with 
both authority and insight a book which should be read by 
all who practice in the Lower Courts, by those who like to 
be taken behind the scenes of the drama of persuasion, and 
by those who enjoy legal yarns 


Some press opinions 


“ It contains much good and sensible advice and is written in 
a light, easy style, interspersed with many good stories 
of advocates and county court judges.” Solicitors’ Journal 


“ To the young advocate the book will prove invaluable, for 
it points out the highroad to successful pleading, and exposes 
the pitfalls which beset the way The book 

is worth every penny of its modest price.” Law Journal 
“ There is a foreword of six glorious pages by Sir Norman 
Birkett. The publication would be worth buying for that 
alone. Advocacy ts an art: an artist can always learn some- 
thing from another, and so every advocate can profit by 
reading Dr. Coddington’s essay, even though here and there 
he disagrees.” Law Society Gazette 


* This ts a work which can be recommended with confidence 
to all those who aim to practice before the courts.” Graya 


Priced 5s. 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE Ltd., 
LITTLE LONDON, 
CHICHESTER. 
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Family Allowances and s. 37 (2) of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1925 


With reference to P.P. 7 in our issue of 
April 2, our attention has been called to 
the provisions of the Appropriation Act, 
1954, and it seems that family allowances 
are paid out of a grant made from the 
Consolidated Fund. They are not, how- 
ever, paid out of a grant made for 
civil non-effective services ** which is an 
expression used to cover, broadly, civil 
service pensions. Family allowances are 
therefore not within s. 37 (2) of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1925. The Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1936, was repealed by the 
National Insurance Act, 1946. 


The answer we gave, that s. 37 (2) does 
not apply, is therefore correct, but we 
are obliged to the learned correspondent 
who pointed out to us that the grounds 
upon which it was based, were not 
entirely correct 


The Police Are Watching You 

It is, we believe, an accepted fact that 
drivers are more careful of the way they 
drive in areas where the police are known 
to exercise special supervision, either 
generally or on particular occasions. We 
read now, in a national newspaper, of a 
new terror for the bad driver, a camera 
which is fitted to the windscreen of a 
police car to record pictorially what 
another car is doing. It is stated that 
“the driver or observer need have no 
technical photographic experience, all he 
has to do is to press a button and a 
picture is taken.” We judge from this 
that the camera takes only One picture 
and is not a cine-camera, but is there 
any reason why the latter should not in 
time be used? If this happens will court 
rooms have to be fitted, as part of their 
normal equipment, with screens on 
which a film can be shown which will 
give an exact illustration of the defen- 
dant’s driving, of how he staggered and 
held on to the car for support when he 
was stopped, and so on. We are sorry 
that the report on which this note is 
based is only a very short one, and we 
should like to have further details and to 
learn something more of the possibilities 
of this windscreen camera. It is in 
Buckinghamshire, according to the re- 
port, that police patrol cars are being so 


fitted, and it will be interesting to be on 
the look out for any reports of cases in 
which evidence produced by the camera 
is tendered. 


Persistent Truants 


A strong plea that the persistent 
truants should not be sent to approved 
schools, or treated like delinquents, was 
made at the conference of the Education 
Welfare Officers’ National Association 
It was estimated that seven per cent. of 
the children in approved schools were 
there for truancy. A speaker suggested 
that such children should be given 
medical and perhaps psychiatric treat- 
ment, and that the classification of 
handicapped children should include the 
category of persistent truants The 
suggestion was also made that the truant 
was often a maladjusted child, and ought 
to be dealt with as such, instead of being 
brought before the juvenile court. It was 
urged that education authorities should 
take steps to place these truants in special 
residential schools and not follow a 
procedure that might lead to the approved 


school 


The Child’s Attitude to School 

The ordinary child of today likes going 
to school. Years ago it was not so, and 
it was not considered unnatural, however 
wrong it might be, to play truant. To 
stay at home was a treat, and holidays 
were never long enough. Today, parents 
are sometimes known to threaten a 
naughty child with being kept away 
from school, and many a child will own 
to liking school better than holidays, in 
the winter at all events. Only sum- 
mer holidays are free from some measure 
of boredom to many a child—to say 
nothing of the parents! 


The reasons for the change of attitude 
on the part of the average child are not 
far to seek School is made more 
interesting, there are more and better 
games, school meals are appreciated, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
relations between teacher and pupil 
is a more friendly one. The average 
child is not afraid of his teacher, though 
he generally respects him. He feels his 
teacher to be approachable, interested in 
him and ready to help him. Probably 
he knows that his parents are friendly 
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pleasant atmosphere all round. There 
is indeed a great deal to make a child's 
school life happy, and it is not unreason- 
able to suspect that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the child who is per- 
sistently playing truant, so as to give 
cause for investigation. The cause may 
turn out to be nothing to do with the 
child’s mental condition, but to some 
dislike of the teacher or the school that 
can be put right. It is not at all unlikely, 
however, that the child is in need of some 
special treatment, as was suggested at the 
conference. 

Not every case of irregular attendance 
at school is due to truancy. Some parents 
are responsible for keeping children at 
home, and the children are not to be 
described as truants. In these cases, and 
in some cases of real truancy, the juvenile 
court often makes a supervision order, 
and, that having proved successful, no 
question of the making of an approved 
school order arises. 


Taking Wild Flowers 

A topical question to that admirable 
feature of the B.B.C., “ Country Ques- 
tions,” dealt with the taking of wild 
flowers and roots and the right to take 
them. As was said inanswering the inquiry, 
the position today is very different from 
what it used to be. Years ago, when a 
few people used to gather primroses, 
bluebells and other blossoms, and some- 
times also dig up a few roots for the 
garden, no harm was done, and the gaps 
were filled in no time. Nowadays, the 
countryside is invaded in force by people 
from the towns, many of whom have no 
thought of the fact that this wholesale 
gathering and uprooting is despoiling 
many a wood or field of all its wild 
flowers. It is even said that there have 
been instances of lorries being sent for 
large loads to be sold in the towns. 


The question whether this is any offence 
against the law depends on the locality. 
It is not larceny to take flowers, ferns or 
roots growing in the open and not culti- 
vated, but in many areas, it was pointed 
out, there is a local byelaw prohibiting it 
and providing penalties for infringement. 
But, as the B.B.C. speakers agreed, even 
when it is not illegal it is not right, and 
everything possible should be done to 
make people realize that they may be 
spoiling the beauty of the country which 
they quite rightly like to visit and where 
they are welcome so long as they observe 
certain codes of behaviour. As usual, 
teachers are expected to help, and do 
help, by setting good standards before 
children, and thus supplying what parents 


should, but do not always, impart to the 
children. This applies, though to a lesser 
extent, because fewer people indulge in 
it, to birds nesting, which can be a form 
of thoughtless cruelty. 


Counting the Cost 

We have often called attention to the 
low cost of probation in comparison 
with that of prison and other institutional 
treatment, but we have always said that 
this must never be a reason for putting 
an offender on probation when all the 
facts point to the need for punishment or 
institutional treatment. 


The present high cost of approved 
schools is sometimes suggested as influ- 
encing magistrates against making 
approved school orders. The cost is 
undoubtedly high, like the cost of most 
services today, but we hope it does not 
lead to decisions based on the compara- 
tive cost of various methods of treatment. 
The Hon. Lady Inskip, a Bristol magis- 
trate of great experience in juvenile court 
work, writing to The Approved Schools 
Gazette, says that magistrates, in com- 
mon with the general public, are interested 
in the question of cost, but she does not 
for one moment believe that “cost is 
bound to be an important factor” in 
their minds, as apparently had been 
suggested. 

We agree. The court is to have 
regard to the welfare of the child or 
young person, and although this is not 
the only consideration, it is one of the 
most important. If, with due regard to 
the welfare of the juvenile and to the 
claims of society to protection from 
offenders, the court feels that the best 
course would be to make an approved 
school order, then surely its duty is 
plain. The question of cost may be a 
matter for comment and representation in 
the right quarters, but is not a good 
reason for second-best treatment. 


What Next in Reform 


We commented a fortnight ago upon 
the answer circulated to the newspapers, 
after being given by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government on 
March 22, to questions in the House of 
Commons about the policy of the 
Government upon reform of local govern- 
ment. A simple explanation of that 
statement, and perhaps that nearest to 
the truth, is that some months earlier he 
had led the House of Commons to expect 
a statement of policy before the present 
session ends, and therefore had to make 
one—while knowing that a dissolution 
was likely to prevent action on the 
Statement. Since the local government 


VOL. 


associations have (so the Minister 
believes) allowed some breaches in the 
iron curtain between the Association of 
Municipal Corporations and the others, 
they may perhaps, between Easter, 1955, 
and Easter, 1956, think out a modus 
vivendi that can be adopted by whatever 
Government is then in power. Mean- 
time, Luton and Ilford (the often dis- 
appointed) and Poole, the newest recruit 
to the band of aspirants for county 
borough status, were invited to withdraw 
their current Bills—Bills which, as things 
have turned out, would in any event have 
fallen with the dissolution. How much 
weeping and gnashing of teeth attends 
the necessity imposed upon these local 
authorities to remain in the outer dark- 
ness, as they consider it, of subordination 
to their respective county councils we 
do not know. For our part we have 
no tears to shed over their disappoint- 
ment, since (as our readers know) 
we have felt impelled to the conclu- 
sion that county borough status has 
been conferred too widely in past 
years. We cannot believe that Bedford- 
shire and Dorsetshire ought to be 
deprived of Luton and Poole, or even 
that Essex (to which loss of Ilford would 
be less important) ought to be made to 
suffer that loss, with the risk that 
Ilford’s promotion would in its turn 
become a precedent for other Greater 
London suburbs. 


Apart from the suggestion that the 
three Bills mentioned should be shelved, 


there is nothing definite about the 
published statement. The Minister 
received representations of the associa- 
tions, and agreed to take the chair at 
further meetings between them; it now 
seems that recommendations have emerged 
which can be laid before other Ministers, 
with some chance of some reform, what- 
ever the complexion of the House of 
Commons next year. That reform may 
(the Minister suggests) include a rearr- 
angement of functions between county 
councils and local authorities within the 
counties; but will this be in the direc- 
tion, generally, of greater centralization 
in each county or more ample distribu- 
tion of power? The language published 
could mean either. For reasons we 
examined last year, the general tendency 
for many years has been against truly 
local government, in favour of concen- 
trating power at the county town. Will 
the county official world, whose 
strengthening has been the unavoidable 
result, relinquish power up and down 
the county to elected persons? 


Again, what is meant by the reference 
at the end of the Minister's statement to 


“ a review of local government finance ™? 
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We ventured a conjecture about this in 
our former note, but we should greatly 
like to know whether this will, in the end, 
amount to just another push towards put- 
ting a bigger share of local expenditure 
upon the taxpayer, with the effect 
that local persons will be even less able 
than at present to call the tune. This 
has too often been the line of ieast resis- 
tance. Once the party managers are satis- 
fied that some new venture will produce 
political results, and that local authorities 
will prove the most convenient machine 
for launching into it, an exchequer 
grant towards the cost is an obvious 
device—with the result that Ministers, 
properly enough, retain control, how- 
ever much the local authorities complain. 
When the Government say they are 
“examining the scope” of a review 
which before long will be necessary, we 
are left wondering what this means, over 
and above the examination already given 
to this aspect of local government. 


In short, the Minister’s statement seems 
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to leave all the main questions still 
unanswered. 


Reform at a Ministry 

A year ago we criticized points of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
system of administering grants for land 
drainage and similar works; we even 
went so far as to suggest that certain 
information requested exceeded reason- 
able financial control and could only be 
described as financial nonsense. Other 
government departments do not ask for 
the submission of detailed wage sheets, 
receipted vouchers for all payments made 
for goods and services, detailed records 
of stores and detailed calculations of all 
plant charges for each machine or vehicle: 
they are content to rely on the local exami- 
nation and certificate of the district auditor. 


Our note aroused interest in certain 
quarters and representations were made 
to the Ministry for a restriction of 
departmental requirements. We cannot 
say what, if any, influence these repre- 
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sentations had: the answer, in any case, 
is now of academic interest only because 
we are pleased to note from the recently 
issued revised Ministry memorandum 
prescribing conditions for payment of 
grants under s. 55 of the Land Drainage 
Act, 1930, and s. 9 of the River Boards 
Act, 1948, that in fact the requested 
relaxation has been granted. The sub- 
mission of vouched accounts is to be 
discontinued forthwith for all grant- 
aided schemes completed after March 31 
last, and in future the district auditor 
will examine and certify claims; an 
annual financial statement of income and 
expenditure in respect of plant need no 
longer be submitted to the Ministry; and 
expenditure on holiday pay, sick pay, 
employers’ liability insurance, small tools 
and light plant, etc., may be recovered by 
locally determined percentage on costs on 
wages. 


The new procedure is a considerable 
improvement: both parties are to be 
congratulated on its achievement. 


CONTACTS, CHARACTERS, AND THE CONSTITUTION 


When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald first became Prime Minister 
and the purlieus of Fleet Street throbbed with the news that 
he did not own a motor car, an answering throb stirred the 
bosom and opened the sporran of a fellow countryman who 
manufactured biscuits. Though a political opponent, this man 
could not bear to think that a Highland Prime Minister depended 
on public means of transport or upon vehicles provided at the 
taxpayer’s expense by a Treasury under Sassenach influence, 
and he presented Mr. Macdonald with a car. When its giver 
received a title in the New Year honours, stated to be for 
public services, and journalists forgot their former heart throbs 
so far as to wonder openly whether the “ biscuit fed motor ” 
ranked among those services, the persons most surprised were 
Mr. Macdonald and his newly titled benefactor. The best 
comment upon the whole affair was that of the New Statesman: 
how strange that two middle aged Scotsmen should be capable 
of this ingenuous astonishment upon such facts. 


We were reminded of the episode (and especially of the 
ingenuous astonishment) when a story broke in the Nottingham 
Guardian Journal, and was mentioned more briefly in the 
London papers, of a cheque for £250 paid to Major Milner, 
M.P., now Lord Milner. The payment became public know- 
ledge through a tax prosecution at Nottingham Assizes, the 
amount having been described by one defendant in a letter to 
the other as a “ provisional fee” to be paid to Major Milner, 
then a member of the House of Commons, with a “ request 
for further effort."" Major Milner had, it was stated, interviewed 
an Under Secretary of the Ministry of Works, in support of 
the principal defendant’s application for a civil building licence. 
An employee of the firm stated that, on that defendant's 
instructions, the payment was entered among “ salaries " in the 
firm’s accounts. The facts were that the principal defendant 
was being advised in his Derbyshire business by the second 
defendant, a London accountant; the latter was a friend of 
Major Milner, whose influence as a member of Parliament 
(not in the capacity of a solicitor) he sought on his client's 


behalf. The capacity in which the payee was brought into the 
matter is relevant to the way the defendants, as between them- 
selves, regarded the payment: it was in their eyes a fee, and 
—innocent as Major Milner was, of intentionally treating his 
parliamentary position as a source of income—those who paid 
him considered that they did so in return for services which 
his parliamentary position enabled him to render. It is 
important to notice also that Major Milner’s constituency 
was at Leeds, and defendant's premises were in Derbyshire, 
so that, whatever he was doing, he was not acting as the 
defendant's representative in the House of Commons. Major 
Milner visited the premises; formed the opinion that the issue 
of the building licence would be proper, and represented the 
case to the appropriate Minister. The licence was granted, 
though for less work than had been covered by the application; 
it was stated by counsel that there was nothing to show that 
the licence was not granted on the merits, or that the interven- 
tion of a member of Parliament had even expedited (much less 
procured) its issue. After the defendants in the tax prosecution 
had pleaded guilty, counsel was allowed to make a statement on 
behalf of Major Milner, now Lord Milner. This was that Major 
Milner received £250 from the accountant, some 18 months 
after he had been dealing with the matter of the building licence 
(which superficially looks inconsistent with the correspondence 
between the two defendants, particularly the request for “ fur- 
ther effort’) and that after such a lapse of time he did not 
in his own mind connect the money with that matter. He 
supposed it to be a gift from his friend the accountant, or 
perhaps a belated act of restitution by another of the accountant's 
clients, to whom he had lent money years before. This sup- 
position did not help the defendants at Assizes: it was indeed 
irrelevant to the charge against them, but no doubt the Judge 
thought it was in the public interest to allow the explanation 
to be given, since the reputation of a former Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons was involved. The explanation, 
and the supposition by Major Milner about the reason for the 
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payment to him, may seem a little odd to other lawyers, 
who may wonder (for example) how the £250 was treated for 
purposes of the recipient's income tax. Nobody however doubted 
the integrity of the recipient, whose reputation was everywhere 
felt to be above suspicion. Even had he not been so well known 
and so respected, the explanation would have been accepted 
such explanations (when found necessary) are accepted in this 
country, according to the kindly and humane conventions which 
distinguish English public life from life in many other lands with 
the same type of representative government. The alternative 
to acceptance would be to say with the Cabinet Minister 
in The Narrow Corner (who, like Lord Milner, was also a 
solicitor) “ Fortunately we live in the most democratic country 
in the world. Nobody is above corruption.” 


The really interesting feature of the case, however, was the 
statement in court by Lord Milner’s counsel, that (having been 
approached by a friend, the second defendant in the case): 
“ Quite properly, as a member of Parliament, he obtained 
Was this, 
we ask, “ As counsel went on 
“ there was no suggestion of any payment or fee of any 

he believed he was helping his friend,’ but what 
especially in the 
much the 
parliamentary 
function of a member ol 


particulars and promised to put the case forward.”’ 


proper,” in a constitutional sense 


to say 
kind 


most con- 


interests us local government 


nexion, 8 not so integrity of one individual. how- 
eminent on the 
forth, of the 


was shown in the Nottingham proceedings, 


ever scene, as the inference 
thus 
Parliament. Ags 
the firm which needed building licences, on whose behalf Major 
Milner, M.P., approached a Minister or Ministers, were not 
constituents of his. He was aptly described by prosecuting 
counsel as a “ contact man"; that is to say, he was brought 
into the matter because one of the firm's professional advisers 
happened to be friendly with him, and because neither that 
professional man nor the member of Parliament saw anything 
incongruous in his being asked to use influence springing from 
his parliamentary position to procure something 
hypothesi, would not otherwise have been procurable, or not 
True, he was able afterwards, through 


publicly set 


which, ex 


procurable so quickly 
his counsel, to assure the court and the world that he had no 
thought of personal advantage; that he deemed it his duty to 
investigate the matter so far as he could (by visiting the firm's 
premises and hearing their side of the case), and that he did 
not approach a government department until he had satisfied 
himself their case was good It was also stated in court 
that his intervention brought no advantage to those who sought 
and paid him for it. But (if the matter be looked at fairly and 
squarely) how could he when he had not 
at his disposal the means of investigation possessed by the 
department? Moreover, what business was it of his whether 
the firm which employed his friend as its accountant obtained 
a building licence? Had the applicants been his constituents, 
the ancient theory of the constitution might have applied, that 
one of his functions was to look into their * and 
that, until grievances had been satisfied, members of the House 
of Commons would be justified in withholding “ supply ” for 
purposes of government It is, in the last upon this 
basis that at the present day members of Parliament allow 
themselves to be turned into a public welfare agency The 
member ordinarily maintains what are colloquially known as 
* surgeries “ at several points in his constituency and there on 
certain days, like the medical practitioner from whom the analogy 
is taken, he attends and gives ear to all who seek advice or help 


* satisfy ~ himself, 


* gnevances 


resort, 


He then returns to London and button-holes members of the 
Government, or writes to them, asking that A shall be excused 
call-up for national service because Mrs. A needs her son at 
home; that B’s land shal! not have a strip lopped off for 
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widening a trunk road; that C shall have an award under the 
the National Insurance Acts, 1946 to 1948; that D, who is a 
civil servant, shall be promoted to a higher rank, and so on 
and so forth. These things are a perversion of the historic 
constitutional relationship, even when the member seeks 
pecuniary favours or preferential treatment on behalf of a con- 
stituent; the practice becomes really dangerous when extended 
to his personal friends and to the friends of friends. The modern 
type of government (popularly called democratic) produces the 
occupation of the “contact man”; this perhaps cannot be 
avoided, but the contact man’s performances are capable of 
much greater mischief when the Minister or department aimed 
at is exposed, or is meant to believe himself to be exposed, 
to pressure in the House of Commons 


Nor is it only Ministers and government departments that 
the member of Parliament is nowadays expected to harass 
after being presented with a partial version of facts which he 
normally has no means of testing. He is also asked to further 
individual interests by communicating with the public corpora- 
tions, like the British Transport Commission or the British 
Electricity Authority. These bodies, which Parliament deliber- 
ately made independent of itself, could fairly tell him to mind 
his own business. Worst of all, from our own special point of 
view, are the cases where the member of Parliament, having 
heard in his “* surgery ™ that a constituent cannot find a house, 
or is in arrear with rates, or is in some other way dissatisfied 
with a matter in the sphere of some local authority, writes to 
that local authority or one of its officials, pleading the con- 
stituent’s case Local government officials such as a rate 
collector or a housing manager can find these approaches from 
the member of Parliament a very real embarrassment We 
call this the worst of all these interferences, because local 
authorities are not under lawful and constitutional control by 
members of the House of Commons: individually; the sanction 
behind such interference can only be an implied threat that the 
member, if his protegé remains dissatisfied, will use his position 
in the House of Commons to trouble for the local 
authority in its dealings with the Minister concerned. In the 
strict sense of the word it is impertinent, for the member to 
attempt to influence the actions of a local governing authority 
in matters which Parliament has left for local settlement by 
them. It is in that sense parallel with the demand put forward 
by some members of the House of Commons, and supported 
(unfortunately, as it seems to us, by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs) that when they visit the United States 
they shall, by reason of their membership of the House of 
Commons, be excused from the formalities imposed by the 
law of the United States on other British subjects. Whence 
comes this claim to a sacred and superior status? 


The member of Parliament, to do him justice, probably 
knows well enough that he has no right to interfere in local 
government, just as he knows in regard to the business of the 
central government that for most of the benefits lavished upon 
individuals by the welfare state there are channels of request 
established under statute, and that intervention by a member 
of Parliament in an individual case means (if the intervention 
is successful) that somebody has been enabled to jump the queue, 
and at the least means that those public officers whose duty 
requires impartial weighing of all applications are (to the 
detriment of their performance of that duty) called away from 
work to answer the letter embodying the attempted intervention 
His excuse is practical, if a little cynical: knowing all this, he 
dares not act upon the knowledge, because his constituents do 
not understand the limit of his functions, and his political 
opponent, former member for the constituency, whom he 
defeated at the last election, had maintained similar surgeries 


cause 
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during the last Parliament, and possibly is doing the same 
even now, as part of the nursing of the constituency in readiness 
for the next election. 


We conclude with an illustration of a slightly different type, 
sent to us lately from the west of England—different in that no 
individual’s pecuniary interest was sought to be promoted, 
though the interference was prompted (apparently) by an 
individual councillor. A local authority had been for some 
time arguing in committee and in council whether to purchase 
one piece of land or another for a housing scheme. After full 
deliberation they had made up their corporate mind, obtained 
the sanction of the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
to the necessary loan, and were on the point of going to tender 
for the erection of the houses when the member of Parliament 
for the division in which the district was comprised wrote to 
them suggesting that their choice of sites was wrong; that they 
ought to have adopted the view which had been urged in com- 
mittee and in council by a councillor who had written to him, 
and that they ought to start again, with plans for building on 
the site which that councillor had favoured. The council as 
a body properly refused to do as this letter asked; it was not 
difficult to refuse in that case, because they had passed the 
hurdle of ministerial sanction to the loan. If however the inter- 
ference in their business had come at an earlier stage, they 
might have been persuaded to do as the leader of the minority 
»f their members (supported by the member of Parliament) 


SECTION 7 OF THE BANKERS’ 
ACT, 


By ROY H 

We were involved recently in a discussion of the use of this 
section by the police. A colleague had told how he had been 
quite shocked on an occasion when a senior police officer 
asserted that “it was perfectly in order’ for him to make an 
application under s. 7 of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, 
to a magistrates’ clerk’s office and then go to a magistrate’s 
private address, get him to sign an order and then for the police 
officer to go to the bank and inspect an individual’s account 
“As long as I’ve got the order the bank manager wil! not query 
a thing” he said. The suggestion was made in the discussion 
that this was an attitude to this section which prevailed through- 
out the country 

This attitude, if it exists at all, struck us as being misconceived, 
although at the time of the discussion we could only draw 
attention to such valuable general rules as to natural justice 
and rights of inspection as are applicable in civil matters, and 
on these grounds alone it was felt that the police officer’s sugges- 
tion was in the nature of being “ extra-ex parte * and something 
which the High Court would not countenance at all 


The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, (which repealed an 
Act of 1876) was primarily intended to clarify the rules of 
evidence in connexion with the doctrine of discovery to facilitate 
proof of entries in bankers’ books: it was not passed to facilitate 
criminal proceedings, although it was quickly established that 
s. 7 of the Act could be applied for use in such proceedings 
The case of R. v. Kinghorn and Boucher (1908) 2 K.B. 949; 72 
J.P. 478, is authority for a stipendiary magistrate to make an 
order under s In this case the stipendiary magistrate took 
the view that he did not constitute a court or person within the 
meaning of s. 7 and s. 10 of the Act. In s. 10 the expression 
‘court ” means the court, judge, arbitrator, person or persons 
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desired, in fear lest he would, behind the scenes, be able to 
influence the Minister. 

In connexion with the investigation of certain Army matters 
in the United States last year, commentators stated that it is 
in that country regarded as a normal and indeed essential duty 
of a senator or congressman to press the claim of a constituent 

€.g., to a commission. Every reader of the newspapers knows 
that Washington swarms with “ contact men,” who are appar- 
ently regarded as following a legitimate calling, by putting their 
paymasters into touch with members of the federal Government 
and with public officers. Such activities were common in 
England in the eighteenth century, but many people hoped 
they had more or less passed away before the twentieth. The 
Lynskey Tribunal’s report opened the eyes of the British public 
to the revival of such practices in the conditions of today 
Nobody can tell how deep the mischief goes, but it is safe 
to say that national and local public life would run more 
sweetly if freed from undue influence, constantly attempted 
and at times successful, behind the parliamentary curtain 
The only way to secure this would be for the party caucuses 
to put their heads together and agree that members of the 
House of Commons would in future refrain from pushing the 
claims or views of individuals, even though they be constituents 
(a fortiori, when they are not), and from intervening in matters 
which Parliament has left to be settled by locally elected 
bodies 


BOOKS EVIDENCE 
1879 


WEEKS 


before whom a legal proceeding is held or taken. Prior to the 
R. v. Kinghorn case it had been held—R. v. Bradlaugh (1883) 15 
Cox, 222n—that a magistrate had no power under s. 7 and the 
view taken was that in criminal proceedings the order had to be 
made by a judge in chambers and the order drawn up by the 
Crown Office. Hart on Banking was quoted in R. v. Kinghorn 
as saying “the word ‘court’ means High Court or a Judge 
thereof.” Bingham, J., in R. v. Kinghorn, after reading the 
definition in s. 10, supra, said, ** Therefore it is perfectly obvious 
that the person before whom a legal proceeding is held or taken 
must be the judge sitting in the court in question —in this case 
the deputy stipendiary magistrate." From this case, it would 
seem, flows the power of justices to make an order under 

and it follows that they must be constituted as a court for the 
A stipendiary magistrate is entitled, of course, to sit 


purpose 
justices are regulated by the 


alone and to adjudicate, but lay 
provisions of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, which requires 
at least two justices to adjudicate in open court. Can it be argued 
that s. 7, which reads 
“On the application of any party to a legal proceeding a 
court or judge may order that such party be at liberty to 
inspect and take copies of any entries in a banker's book for 
any of the purposes of such proceedings. An order under this 
section may be made either with or without summoning the 
bank or any other party, and shall be served on the bank three 
clear days before the same is to be obeyed, unless the court o1 
judge otherwise directs,” 
allows an ex parte application of this important nature to be 
dealt with by a magistrate in his private residence ’” In s. 124 of 
the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, the expression “ magistrates’ 
court " means any justice or justices of the peace acting under 
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any enactment or by virtue of his or their commission or under 
the common law. Where Parliament has seen fit to permit a 
justice to adjudicate when sitting alone it has made it clear in 
the particular enactment, e.g., the Vagrancy Act; the Licensing 
Act, 1872; and certain sections of the Larceny Act, 1861. 
Presumably it was not within the contemplation of Parliament 
that the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, would give rise 
to applications to individual lay justices or for that matter to 
lay justices at all, as is evidenced by the views expressed in R. 
v. Bradlaugh, supra. R.v. Kinghorn was decided on the basis of 
a stipendiary magistrate constituting a court, and we feel that 
an issue involving lay justices would also be decided on the 
basis of when they constituted a court in which they are entitled 
to adjudicate upon an application for an order. In considering 
the cases of R. v. Bradlaugh and R. v. Kinghorn it might seem 
that the views expressed are in conflict, but it could very well be 
that the basis of consideration in the former case was whether a 
single lay magistrate had power under s. 7 and in the latter case 
whether a stipendiary magistrate had the power: quite a 
different thing. We feel that the operative word is “ court” 
and to this must be related the powers of the person or persons 
constituting that court. 


Section 98 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, provides that 
a magistrates’ court shall not try an information summarily or 
hear a complaint except when composed of at least two justices 
unless the trial or hearing is one that by virtue of any enactment 
may take place before a single justice, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish an application leading to an order as required by s. 7 
of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, from a complaint leading 
to an order in the usual procedure of magistrates’ courts. One 
magistrate alone may grant a warrant or summons, and this 
may be done privately, but we do not think that a single lay 
magistrate constitutes a court unless there is an express power 
providing for it. We know of no statutory power permitting an 
order similar to a s. 7 order to be made by a single lay magistrate 
and we can find no common law authority, save the R. v. 
Kinghorn case. 


The case of South Staffordshire Tramways Co. v. Ebbsmith 
(1895) 2 Q.B. 669, illustrated that s. 7 of the Bankers’ Books 
Evidence Act, 1879, did not create something unique; it empha- 
sized that the jurisdiction to order inspection of entries in 
banker's books under this section must be exercised in con- 
formity with the law as to discovery. Section 7 did not establish 
a new power of discovery (Arnott v. Hayes (1887) 36 Ch. D. 
731) and this case is also authority for saying that whilst an 
application to inspect may be made ex parte, the party whose 
account is to be examined should have notice of the application 
which should be supported by affidavit. This leads us to the 
point of considering whether a magistrates’ court should ever 
hear an application ex parte under s. 7. It should be borne in 
mind that the inspection desired is connected with a criminal 
proceeding as a means of securing evidence which would other- 
wise not be available. It is in the nature of an exception to the 
rule that no person is compellable to answer any question or 
produce any document the tendency of which is to expose him 
to any criminal charge, penalty or forfeiture. An order under 
s. 7 is sanction to destroy the right of personal privacy and the 
privilege existing between banker and customer: it is an incursion 
into the sanctity of personal privacy which we value so highly. 
For this reason, it is not difficult to agree that an ex parte 
application should be a rare thing. Cases of extreme urgency or 
of exceptional circumstances might arise when such an applica- 
tion could be granted, but even then the other party should 
have notice where at all possible. Waterhouse v. Barker [1924] 
2 K.B. 759, supports this contention: it acknowledges that on an 
application under s. 7 the respondent, a party to the action or 
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proceeding, might successfully object to the making of an order 
on the ground that the entries might incriminate him. Parnell 
v. Wood [1892] further demonstrates the rarity with which ex 
parte orders should be granted. In this case an order for inspec- 
tion was refused because the other party was able to satisfy the 
court that he had himself disclosed all relevant entries and had 
sworn that all the other entries were irrelevant. Whilst ac- 
knowledging that the court may grant an order ex parte, L’ Amie 
v. Wilson [1907] and Davies and White 53 L.J.Q.B. 275 supports 
the view that generally it should not do so, and further that the 
application should be supported by evidence and limited to the 
period covered by the matters in dispute. It really comes to this: 
that an application under s. 7 of the Bankers’ Books Evidence 
Act, 1879, gives rise to an issue to be determined by judicial 
decision and upon which the interested parties make their 
representations, except that in very exceptional circumstances an 
order may be made on the hearing of one side only. It is a matter 
to be exercised with great caution, to use a phrase which has been 
mentioned in the cases dealing with the point. 

Another important matter to notice is that there must be an 
existing legal proceeding. An order cannot be made before 
proceedings are instituted. 

Magistrates’ courts are regulated in their procedure by Act and 
rules and an interpretation of a particular section in some other 
Act which suggests a course outside the ambit of that prescribed 
will have no validity. There must be adherence to the Act and 
rules. For example, would an order under s. 7 made by a single 
lay justice at his private residence entitle him to judicial 
immunity ? Would he be entitled to enforce his order ? Could 
s. 54 of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, be applied in the 
circumstances ? It reminds us of something which was once 
said—“ You ought to project your mind forward from the event 
to the time that the Lord Chief Justice is looking at it and then 
see if you still feel happy about it.” 


As far as we are able to see the requirements of the Act, the 
common law and justice will be met in applications under s. 7 
to Magistrates’ Courts if the following procedure is adopted: 

(a) In extreme urgency or exceptional circumstances: 

Application to be made by the prosecutor in writing setting 
out with precision the purpose for which the order is sought 
and specifying in particular what requires to be inspected, and 
the time and date the application is to be made to the 
court. 

Whenever possible, notice in the same form should be given 
to the bank and to the other party. 

The application should then be supported on oath in a 
magistrates’ court. It would then be within the court's dis- 
cretion whether or not to grant the order ex parte, if no 
representations are made by the other party or bank. 

(5) In all other cases: 

Application to be made as above-mentioned. 

A summons should then be issued to the bank and to the 
other party. 

At the hearing the application would be made on oath. The 
other side would make such representations as they desired. 
The court could then reach a judicial determination of the 
application. 

If the other side did not appear the court could proceed on 
having proof of service of the summons. 

A form of summons and order for use in an application under 
s. 7 are to be found in Oke’s Magisterial Formulist, but we felt 
it may be helpful if we included a form of application, summons 
and order of our own drafting. 
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(1) Application: 
To the Clerk to the 
sitting at 
I, of being a party to a legal 
proceeding before the Magistrates’ Court sitting at 
, apply under the provisions of s. 7 of the 
Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, for an order to inspect and 
take copies of entries in the books of the Bank, 
of relating to the deposit/current account of 
of in respect of the period 
for use in the said legal proceedings. 
AND further that I seek to apply to the said Magistrates’ 
Court at hour of in the 
noon on the day of 19 for 
such order. 
(AND further that it is my intention to apply for the order 
ex parte on the ground that... 
AND that a copy of this notice has been served upon 
(a) (The Bank) 
(5) (The other party.) 
DATED this 


Magistrates’ Court 


(2) Summons: 
In the County of 
The Petty Sessional Division of 
To: 
APPLICATION has been made by 
of , who states that he is a party to a legal 
proceeding before the Magistrates’ Court sitting at 
, for an order under s. 7 of the Bankers’ Books 
Evidence Act, 1879, entitling him to inspect and take copies of 
entries in the books of the Bank, of 
, as they relate to (your) (the) deposit/current 
accounts of of , for the period of 
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so that such entries may be used in the said legal proceedings. 
YOU ARE THEREFORE hereby summoned to appear 
before the Magistrates’ Court sitting at on 
day, the day of 
19 , at the hour of to show cause why such 
an order should not be made. 


(3) Order: 
In the County of 
Petty Sessional Division of 

BEFORE the Magistrates’ Court sitting at 

The day of 19 

APPLICATION having been made by 
of , a party to a legal proceeding before the 
Magistrates’ Court sitting at , for an order under 
s. 7 of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, entitling him to 
inspect and take copies of entries in the books of the 
Bank, of , as they relate to the deposit/current 
accounts of of , for the period 
of so that such entries may be used in the said 
legal proceedings. 

AND the Bank Ltd., and 
having been summoned to show cause why such an order should 
not be made (and having been heard) (and proof of service of 
the summonses having been given) 

IT is adjudged and ordered that the said 
shall be entitled to inspect and take copies of the said entries 
after three clear days after the service of this Order on the said 
Bank (or otherwise as the Court directs). 

That shall be paid by 
as costs for the order. 


Justices of the Peace for the 


SECTION 33 OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT, 1954 


By B. D. HARROLD 


Restriction of compensation for land compulsorily purchased, 
like restriction of rents, adds complexity to the law. Under 
part III of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1954, com- 
pensation for the compulsory acquisition of land which has 
development value is restricted and will usually be less than 
the price the land would command in the open market. Com- 
pensation for that element in the value of land which is attri- 
butable only to the “existing use” of the property is still 
assessed at current market rates; but if in addition there is an 
element of development value this will in general be paid for 
by the acquiring authority at no more than its 1947 value as 
assessed by the Central Land Board under part VI of the 
principal Act of that year. Among the provisions designed 
to mitigate the effects of this restriction in special cases is 
s. 33 of the Act of 1954. 


The general purport of the section is easily understood. 
“ Any person” may apply to the borough or district council 
for a notice stating whether the council “ propose” to acquire 
particular land in their area within the next five years, or have 
been notified of any such proposal on the part of any other 
public authority having compulsory purchase powers. If the 
council’s answer is affirmative, the section has no further conse- 
quence. If however the notice is in the negative, or if the council 


fail to “ serve’ any notice at all within 28 days, and the applicant 
within three months buys or contracts to buy the land, he 
should notify the council that he has done so. If then some 
authority nevertheless initiates the compulsory purchase of the 
land within the five-year period covered by the notice, any 
value which a planning permission in force at the date of the s. 33 
notice adds to the land at the date of the notice to treat will 
be taken into account in assessing the compensation, instead 
of being ignored as otherwise required by s. 51 (4) of the 1947 
Act. The case to which s. 33 looks is that of the person who, 
wishing to buy land for development, prudently obtains the 
necessary planning permission and a negative s. 33 notice 
before committing himself to the purchase, but is compelled to 
sell the land before he has carried out his development. After 
he has completed it, the value of the planning permission 
becomes merged in the “ existing use’ value, and the section 
makes no difference. 


Authorities may find it difficult to avoid an occasional mis- 
take in forecasting their land requirements for the next five 
years. It is however useful to remember that such a mistake 
will have no adverse consequences to the acquiring authority 
unless the land had the benefit of an unused planning permission 
at the date the negative s. 33 notice was served, and the value 
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of that permission exceeds what is in any case payable under 
part III of the Act in respect of 1947 development value (see 
the proviso to subs. (5)). Nor it seems could the council which 
duly served a notice in accordance with the existing situation 
afterwards be sued by anyone for breach of statutory duty if 
events proved to be otherwise than as forecast by the notice, for 
there is nothing to prevent an authority from changing its mind 
at any time on the question of acquiring or not acquiring the 
land, the s. 33 notice being merely a reflexion of their attitude 
to that question at a certain date. 


Some borough and district councils may consider that an 
ad hoc decision by them on each application is not necessary, 
and that applications can be dealt with by an officer searching 
through all existing resolutions of the council for one indicating 
an intention to acquire the land within the next five years. 
This method would present obvious practical difficulties, but 
could be made efficient if the results of an initial research were 
submitted to the council for any requisite amendment or 
clarification, and re-submitted at intervals so that the officer 
would work from an up-to-date schedule of land acquisition 
proposals. A search through existing records is all that is 
strictly necessary so far as proposals by other public authorities 
are concerned. But it may be considered that the present tense 
of the verb “ propose ™ in subs. (1) calls for an express decision 
by the council on each application. If such a decision is required, 
the power to make it cannot lawfully be delegated to an officer 
He, fearing surcharge for his errors, may in any case prefer to 
take instructions on each application. However, the 28-day 
time limit will doubtless necessitate delegation to a committee. 


Section 105 of the Act of 1947 is applied to the Act of 1954 
by s. 67 (3) thereof. Therefore if a council wish to “ serve” 
an affirmative s. 33 notice, they should take care to do so by 
registered post and to address it to the applicant in accordance 
with s. 105 (1), or they may be deemed to have served a negative 
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notice (s. 33 (3)). Conversely, solicitors wishing to obtain for 
their client the protection of a negative notice should make it 
clear that they apply on his behalf, and give his name and an 
address for service. 


In one large borough in the London suburbs many s. 33 
applications have been received since the Act came into force 
on January 1, 1955. More than half of these have apparently 
been misconceived, in that the property consists of a private 
dwelling-house without the benefit of any unused planning 
permission. The application in such a case can give the applicant 
no form of protection against the possibility of future compulsory 
purchase. If the solicitors concerned regard it as nevertheless 
being a useful way of obtaining information on the present 
intentions of public authorities, it is suggested that in fact the 
notice served will give little or no more information than is 
already obtainable from the replies to the usual inquiries 
accompanying a local land charges search. Also, the applica- 
tion requires a fee of 5s., and may result in needless delay 
in the exchange of contracts. The town hall staff, struggling 
in the unexpected deluge of applications, may perhaps regret that 
Parliament did not confine the right to apply for a s. 33 notice 
to those whom the section was designed to protect. The council’s 
duty could have been limited to those cases where there was 
permission for development which had not at the time been 
carried out, but there is no such provision. Indeed, the section 
has grotesque possibilities. Apparently for Ss. the curious 
applicant might be entitled within 28 days to a notice covering 
a huge area of land which he had no intention of buying. 
It is to be hoped that the situation will be less troublesome as 
the authorities concerned establish their internal procedures, 
and grow accustomed to considering their land requirements in 
terms of the next five years; and as it becomes more generally 
realized by solicitors in private practice that the section has no 
relevance to the normal purchase of an existing building 


CORPORATION HOUSES AND KEY WORKERS 


A case of considerable interest to local authorities came before 
the Divisional Court on March 1, as Samuel Crimes v. The 
Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough of Middleton 
The Middleton corporation, in response to an invitation by the 
Government, had agreed to build 120 houses to house key 
workers belonging to Messrs. A. V. Roe, who had large works 
in an adjoining area. The offer had no drawbacks. These 
houses were not to count towards their allocation for the year, 
and there was perhaps always a prospect that the local authority 
would be able to utilize these houses for their normal waiting 
list after they had ceased to be required for key workers. Out- 
side these incentives, the local authority with other authorities 
responded readily to the Government's request in order to 
further the export drive. Local authorities had experience in 
house building which could be utilized for this purpose. When 
the houses were built they were occupied, and men came in 
from outside the district in response to an offer of a job with 
housing accommodation. Some dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
ments evidently existed, and questions were asked of the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government in the House from time to 
time 

Such was the background leading up to the case. The appel- 
lant Samuel Crimes, a tenant of one of the houses, appealed 
against the magistrates’ decision to grant an ejectment order 
within 28 days under the Small Tenements Recovery Act, 1838, 
to the corporation, in respect of the council house which he 


occupied. The grounds of his objection were two, namely that 
the case was outside the jurisdiction of the justices because the 
corporation sought possession to enforce an existing agreement, 
and not to exercise their powers under the Housing Acts, and 
secondly that the tenant was protected by the Rent Acts. The 
house was allocated by the corporation housing department and 
the rent was payable to them, and the tenant was supplied with 
the usual rent card containing conditions as terms of his tenancy 
Notice to quit had been given by the council on July 12, 1954, 
and notice to appear before the justices had been formally 
served on the appellant on July 29, 1954 The house was 
erected under the provisions of part V of the Housing Act, 
1936, and included in the housing revenue account which the 
corporation was required to keep by virtue of s. 126 of the 
Act. On March 2, 1953, the corporation had agreed with the 
company to accept as tenants of these houses key workers of 
the company nominated by the company, and the company 
agreed to reimburse the corporation, for a period of 60 years, 
money paid by the corporation out of its general rate fund in 
respect of each house occupied by a key worker nominated 
by the company. There was a later agreement substituted for 
this agreement, which reduced the corporation's binding obliga- 
tion to let to tenants nominated by the company, and merely 
provided that they would do so “so far as the general needs 
of housing in their area permit." This however did not affect 
the issue, as notice to quit had been served and proceedings 
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instituted before the new agreement was signed. In their turn 
the company entered into agreements with their tenants whereby 
the tenant agreed to reimburse the company for 3s. 5d., the 
amount of the housing subsidy paid to the corporation by the 
company, and (in case it might be supposed that the tenant 
did not know the position) the tenant agreed to vacate the house 
on leaving his job. 

In his contentions counsel for the appellant was faced with 
the decision of the House of Lords in Shelley v. L.C.C. [1948 
2 All E.R. 898; 113 J.P. 1, that the recovery of possession of 
a house in order to let is an exercise of management. He tried 
to distinguish this case by saying that the effect of the agree- 
ment between the company and the corporation was to con- 
stitute a breach of the corporation’s powers and duties under 
the Housing Acts, and therefore the house was not required 
under s. 156 (1) (a) of the Housing Act, 1936, “* for the purpose 
of enabling the local authority to exercise their powers under 
any enactment relating to the housing of the working classes.” 
He claimed in support of his argument that the corporation 
were not exercising their powers under s. 85 (2) of the Act of 
1936 of “ securing that in the selection of their tenants a reason- 
able preference is given to persons who are occupying insanitary 
or overcrowded houses, have large families or are living under 
unsatisfactory housing conditions."" The court were unable to 
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accept this argument and dismissed the appeal; so far as the 
original agreement was concerned Mr. Justice Ormerod said 
that he was unable to say that the local authority had acted 
in breach at all of their powers and duties under the Housing 
Acts. Outside the conclusions reached by the court, it might 
of course be suggested that it is within the corporation's powers 
of management to serve notice to quit whether the original 
letting is unlawful or not. In fact to terminate an unlawful 
letting would seem to be essential “* management.” 

The case does illustrate the difficulties that may face local 
authorities who build houses for key workers. If these workers 
leave their employment the corporation may feel that they 
ought to leave the houses. This gives a sense of uncertainty 
among tenants and embarrasses the local authority itself, because 
under the National Assistance Act, 1948, irrespective of the 
Housing Acts, they may feel that they have some sort of obliga- 
tion to provide accommodation for evicted families. Such 
accommodation is sometimes more expensive to provide than 
ordinary housing. Against this suggestion it may be claimed 
that industry should be wholly preoccupied with exports and 
that local authorities have greater experience of house building 
Wherever the truth is to be found in these conflicting views, 
houses for industrial workers are bound to bring their 
problems. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


COURT OF APPEAL 
(Before Sir Raymond Evershed, M.R., Jenkins and Romer, L.JJ.) 
CLAYTON (VALUATION OFFICER) v. BRITISH TRANSPORT 
COMMISSION 
April 1, 4, 1955 
Rates—Assessment— Dock undertaking—Offices 
undertaking—Local Government Act, 1948 (11 
c. 26), s. 85 (1). 

Case Statep by Lands Tribunal. 

Until the passing of the Local Government Act, 1948, certain offices 
were rated as railway hereditaments. By s. 85 (1) of that Act the 
premises were exempted from the payment of rates. In January, 1952, 
the user of the premises changed from railway to dock purposes and 
they became liable to be restored to the valuation list 

Heid, the premises had to be valued as part of the dock undertaking 
and not on the basis of their full commercial value, because the 
adoption of the “ profits basis” for the undertaking as a whole 
negatived the extraction of individual hereditaments on a wholly 
different basis 


Valuation as part of 
and 12 Geo. 6, 


Appeal dismissed 
Lyell, Q.C., and Patrick Browne for the valuation officer; 
, and K. Potter for the British Transport Commission 
Solicitor of Inland Revenue; M. H. G. Gilmore 
Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


Counsel 
Rowe, 0. 
Solicitors 
(Reported by F 


DOLTON, BOURNES & DOLTON, LTD. v. OSMOND 
(VALUATION OFFICER) 
March 30, 31, 1955 
Rates— Derating—Industrial hereditament—* Retail shop ‘*—** Prem- 
ises of similar character *’—Sawmill and timber yard—Sales to 
contractors—Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928 (18 
and 19 Geo. 5, c. 44), s. 3 (1) proviso (6). 

Case Statep by Lands Tribunal. 

A company carried on the business of timber importers, merchants 
and sawmillers. They use a hereditament to cut timber and process 
about 77 per cent. of it to meet the needs of the customers, the 
remainder being sold without processing. The customers of the 
company were, as to about 92 per cent., builders, and, as to about 
eight per cent., merchants or owners of factories Occasionally 
they sold small quantities of timber to members of the public, and 
they disposed of the sawdust to butchers. They neither sought nor 
welcomed small customers, and sales to them were negligible. Before 
incorporating the timber purchased from the company into a building, 
the customers had to do work on the timber to cut and fit it for its 
place in the building. There was no window display or show of timber 
to attract Customers 


Held, giving the words “ retail shop " their significance as ordinary 
words, the premises were not of such a character as to make it possible 
to hold that the company were using the hereditament “ for the purpose 
of a retail shop” within s. 3 (1), proviso (6), of the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, or that the hereditament was 
“ premises of a similar character where retail trade or business is 
carried on” within s. 3 (4) of the Act, and, therefore, the hereditament 
was an industrial hereditament. Appeal allowed 

Counsel: Lamb, Q.C., and Widgery for the appellant company; 
Harvey, Q.C., and Patrick Browne for the valuation officer 

Solicitors: William A. Crump & Co.; Solicitor of Inland Revenue 

(Reported by F. Guttman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


ADDITIONS TO COMMISSIONS 


KENT COUNTY 

David Lockhart Mure Renton, T.D., Q.C., 53, Cadogan Square, 
S.W.1. 

Miss Minnie Reed, Westoe House, 1, Ennerdale Road, The Green, 
Bexleyheath. 

George Ralph Stevens, Scuttington Manor, Sittingbourne 

Aubrey Meiford Steed Stevenson, 1, Whiteheads Grove, S.W 

Albert Thomas Tucker, 5, Northdown Road, St. Peter's, Broad- 
stairs. 

John Lawrence Venner, 27, Garden Road, Bromley. 

Lt.-Col. John Baker White, T.D., Old Farm House, Lower Hardres 

Edward Leonard Whitehead, 214, Watling Street, Stone, Dartford. 

Air Marshal Sir Thomas Melling Williams, K.C.B., O.B.E., M 
D.F.C., Glovers, Kennington, Ashford. 

Charles Edward Wiltshire, 5, Queens Road, Chislehurst. 


SURREY COUNTY 


Frank William Beal, 130, Goldsworth Road, Woking 

Col. Keith Lionel Beddington, O.B.E., White Bricks, Old Green 
Lane, Camberley 

Francis Leslie Burr, 
Virginia Water. 

Herbert Francis Trevor Henley, 78, Croham Road, South Croydon 

Mrs. Juanita Sara MacKie, 54, Salisbury Road, Carshalton 

Miss Madeleine Clare Nichols, Hambledon, Old Woking Road 
Maybury, Woking 

Donald Bertram 
Dorking 


Woodland Cottage, Christchurch Road 


Pyatt, Milton House, North Holmwood, nr 
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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 
The Castleford urban district council has received letters patent 
under the Great Seal from the Home Office of the intended grant of 
a Municipal Charter of Incorporation to the urban district of Castle- 
ford. The urban district will be dissolved, and the new borough will 
come into being, on Monday, May 23, 1955. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROUMANIAN PROPERTY 


The Administrator of Roumanian Property has received an Amend- 
ment No. 1 (cmd. 9442) to the Directions issued by Her Majesty's 
Treasury on July 26, 1954, and published as cmd. 9228, 1954. 

The amendment is designed to cover a smal! class of claims which 
were inadvertently excluded from the scope of directions of July 26, 
1954. The claims in question are those which could have been made 
and accepted but for the fact that between July 28, 1952, and July 27, 
1954, the person who would otherwise have been entitled to claim 
had died, or become mentally incapacitated, or had become bank- 
rupt, or subject to winding-up. The scope of the amendment is 
strictly confined to claims within this definition. The Administrator 
believes that the majority of such claims have already been notified 
to him by January 31, 1955, the closing date for claims in general. 
In order, however, that any other claimant brought for the first time 
within the scope of the Amending Direction may make a claim the 
Treasury has scribed May 31, 1955, as the latest date on which 
claims coved ty the Amending Direction (and claims of that class 
only) may be accepted by the Administrator. 

Applications for the appropriate claim form should be made at 
once to the Administrator of Roumanian Property, Branch Y, Lacon 
House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. It is emphasized that such 
claim forms duly completed must be lodged with the Administrator 
not later than May 31, 1955. Persons who have already submitted 
such claims need take no further action. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON—CHIEF CON- 
STABLE’S REPORT TO THE LICENSING JUSTICES FOR 1954 


Northampton has a very large number of licensed premises in 
proportion to its population, there being 348 such premises for a 
population of 104,000, an average of 298 persons for cach. In spite 
of this the number of convictions for drunkenness was not high during 
1954, although the figure of 89 was 25 higher than in 1953. Of the 
ae were not resident in the borough. There are also 37 registered 
clubs. 

There has been a marked increase, compared with pre-war years, in 
the number of occasions on which an extension of the ordinary per- 
mitted hours was allowed. For 1954 and 1953 they were 281 and 289 
respectively; 1949 was 177, 1938 was 148 and 1934 was 120 

In spite of the large number of licensed premises there were no 
— against licence holders during the year, a very satis- 
actory state of affairs 

The chief constable reports that in spite of building difficulties 
licensed premises in the borough have been considerably improved 
structurally with a resultant improvement, in some cases, in the appear- 
ance of the entrance to the town. The provision of garden amenities 
for families is to be commended. However, it seems that many 
obsolete premises in the old part of the town still need attention, and 
fresh facilities are needed in the newer parts. Attention to these 
matters may reduce the total number of licences, but should provide 
better accommodation both for the public and for tenants of the 
licensed premises 


LOCAL HEALTH SERVICES STATISTICS, 1953-54 


This return, prpene jointly by the Society of County Treasurers and 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, is the fifth of 
the series and gives for cach county and county borough the cost per 
1,000 population of various health services, including day nurseries, 
child welfare centres, midwifery, health visiting, home nursing, 
ambulances and domestic help. Unit costs related to the number of 
cases dealt with are also given for certain of these services. 

Net rate borne expenditure for all services was £20 million, equivalent 
to 9s. per head of population. Ambulances again proved the most 
expensive, gross expenditure further increasing to a total of £203 per 
1,000 population: the next most costly service was home nursing where 
the corresponding figure was £107, and this was closely followed by 
domestic help with a total of £93 and the largest increase over the 
previous year of any of the services under review 

A number of authorities have ceased to operate day nurseries, for 
example, we note that none of the Welsh counties or county boroughs 
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record any expenditure under this head, but in some other areas 
councils evidently find that the service meets a need. As might be 
expected, this applies particularly in areas such as the textile towns; 
consider the following figures: 
Expenditure per 
1,000 population 
£ 

Blackburn - 203 

Bolton 161 

Dewsbury 194 

Huddersfield : 165 

Leicester ; , : 175 

Preston , - , 202 

Average for all county boroughs 91 

The increasing cost of domestic help, very little of which is recovered 
from the helped, brings to mind the representations made by the local 
authority associations in 1950 that in cases where persons for whom the 
National Assistance Board have responsibility under s. 4 of the Act of 
1948 are receiving domestic help from a local health authority, the 
board should be prepared to supplement their resources so as to 
enable them to pay at least a reasonable contribution towards the 
cost. The board, however, replied that authorities should, in fixing 
assessment scales, proceed on the principle that charges should be 
waived where people have no more resources than they need for main- 
tenance; that the amounts they need for maintenance after paying rent 
can hardly be less than the scale rates approved by Parliament for 
assistance purposes; and furthermore that authorities should not 
raise a charge against a person receiving national assistance where no 
charge would be raised against a person in like circumstances, save 
that his income is derived from some other source. 

Nothing more was done at the time, but since that date a certain 
diversity of practice has been revealed in that in certain areas some 
assistance is given by the board in respect of domestic help provided 
by the local health authority. It may be that further representations 
will be made. 

There are considerable variations of unit cost as between different 
authorities and, as in other publications of the two bodies, the figures 
given will prove most useful starting points for cost investigations. 
The increasing recognition accorded the return is evidenced by the 
interest taken by the Ministry of Health who have initiated discussions 
with the treasurers’ representatives in order to co-ordinate the return 
with national! statistics. 


Town 


DARLINGTON MAGISTRATES’ BULLETIN 

In our issue of March 26 we reviewed a smal! booklet entitled 
“ The Essentials of Domestic Law in Summary Courts,” and said 
it was just what a lay magistrate needed as an introduction to this 
part of his work. We note with interest that in the Darlingion 
Magistrates’ Bulletin for March, the clerk to the justices has included 
the following paragraph: “ The magistrates who sit in the domestic 
proceedings court will be receiving shortly a small and easily read 
booklet written by Mr. E. R. Guest, one of the metropolitan 
stipendiary magistrates, for the use of lay magistrates. It deals in a 
practical way with the main grounds for obtaining matrimonial orders 
and the clerk hopes and believes it will be a real help to the magis- 
trates.” Magistrates frequently ask what books can be recommended 
to them which are neither too lengthy nor too costly. Darlington has 
taken a practical course 

KING’S LYNN JUVENILE COURT 

Mr. W. E. Sanderson, chairman of the King’s Lynn juvenile court, 
and West Norfolk probation committee, in forwarding to us the report 
of a survey in King’s Lynn, points out that the division has its peculiar 
problems arising from the close proximity of a number of U.S.A.A. 
stations—a smal! seaport with rural surroundings. 

Mr. Arthur Richards, probation officer, has prepared a number of 
statistical tables and an informative graph, covering a period of 10 years 
beginning with 1944. From these it is seen that the number of serious 
offences has varied considerably but that on the whole there seems to 
be no serious increase in the number of indictable offences since 1947, 
after which there was a sharp decrease. He comments on the position 
with regard to juveniles beyond control or brought before the juvenile 
court as in need of care or protection. The graph shows a high 
figure in 1944 which dropped steadily until 1948 and has risen only 
slightly since then, though 1953 was higher than 1952. Mr. Richards 
thinks that these cases must always be considered in the light of the 
prevailing circumstances and that in the main the young people in 
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the King’s Lynn area have conducted themselves in a morally satis- 
factory manner. Living conditions have much improved, slums have 
been cleared, and people are taking much pride in their new homes. 

These surveys involve a vast amount of work, but they are of 
value not only as providing local information, but also as parts of a 
wider survey for those who care to consider a number of them, making 
comparisons and contrasts. 


HERTFORDSHIRE BUDGET, 1955-56 AND 
ACCOUNTS, 1953-54 

As is usual the report and supporting figures submitted to the 
county council by finance committee chairman Alderman E. J. 
Baxter, O.B.E., are lucid, and as simple as the subject matter will 
allow. The report of the finance committee, apart from its most 
important recommendation of a reduction of 7d. in total county rates 
to 18s. Sd. (the first reduction since 1948-49) develops a number of 
interesting points and summarizes clearly the financial position of 
the county. For the first time Hertfordshire qualifies for exchequer 
equalization grant, due to the advent of two London county council 
estates and four new towns which have a preponderance of lowly 
rated dwelling-houses and have therefore depressed rateable value 
per head in the county in relation to population. It has been possible 
accordingly to take credit for over £101,000 equalization grant in 
the two years to March 31, 1956—this small mercy does not receive 
much thanks. We can certainly detect little pleasure at its receipt 
in the report of the finance committee, which complains first of delay 
in payment and secondly that the grant equals only } per cent. of 
the net expenditure whereas other counties receive much more, then 
going on to express the opinion that even now justice has not begun 
to be done to Hertfordshire. 

Total expenditure has increased by over £1 m. to close on £13 m., 
and net expenditure falling on rates by just over £} m. to £5} m. 
Biggest percentage increase in gross expenditure (14 per cent.) is for 
highways due to the more liberal attitude of the Government regarding 
road improvement grants: education comes next with an increase 
of £724,000 or 10 per cent., the report mentioning that next year 
there will be 8,200 more children in the day schools. 

Penny rate is estimated to produce in 1955-56, £23,300, an increase 
of nearly five per cent. The estimate for the current year it is now thought 
will fall short of actual receipts by about £60,000. Balances will 
be increased by some £255,000 over the estimate as a result of the 
current year’s working and abstraction of almost the same sum is 
recommended in order to achieve the desired rate reduction to 
18s. Sd. 

We observe, amongst much useful information in the accounts 
section, that Hertfordshire invests practically all its superannuation 
fund externally and that during the year there was a big switch from 
24 per cent. Treasury Stock 1975 or after into 34 per cent. War Loan, 
purchases of the latter stock amounting to £14 m. 


THRESHING MACHINES ACT 
Mr. W. J. Williams whose letter we published in our issue of 
March 19, has informed us that the chief constable of Northumberland 
has written to him giving details of a successful prosecution under 
the Threshing Machines Act, 1878, at the Hexham magistrates’ 
court on March 21, 1950. The prosecution arose from a fatal accident 
on a threshing machine. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BULGARIAN AND 
HUNGARIAN PROPERTY 


The Administrators of Bulgarian and Hungarian Property have 
received an Amendment No. | (cmd. Nos. 9444 and 9443 respectively) 
to the Directions issued by Her Majesty's Treasury on August 6, 1954, 
and published as cmd. 9237, 1954 and 9238, 1954, respectively. 

The amendment is designed to cover a small class of claims which 
were inadvertently excluded from the scope of the directions of 
August 6, 1954. The claims in question are those which could have 
been made and accepted but for the fact that between July 28, 1952, 
and August 7, 1954, the persons who would otherwise have been 
entitled to claim had died, or become mentally incapacitated, or had 
become bankrupt, or subject to winding-up. The scope of the amend- 
ment is strictly confined to claims within this definition. The Adminis- 
trators believe that the majority of such claims had already been 
notified to them by February 28, 1955, the closing date for claims 
in general. In order, however, that any other claimant brought for 
the first time within the scope of the Amending Direction may make 
a claim the Treasury has prescribed May 31, 1955, as the latest date 
on which claims covered by the Amending Direction (and claims of 
that class only) may be accepted by the Administrators 

Applications for the appropriate claim form should be made at 
once to the Administrators of Bulgarian or Hungarian Property, 
Branch Y, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. It is 
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emphasized that such claim forms duly completed must be lodged 
with the Administrator not later than May 31, 1955. Persons who 
have already submitted such claims need take no further action. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS— 
CHIEF CONSTABLE’S REPORT FOR 1954 

We are still hoping, so far in vain, to read a report recording that 
a police force has reached its authorized strength. The St. Helens’ 
force had on December 31, 1954, an actual strength of 143. Its 
authorized establishment is 164. Housing does not appear to be a 
cause of the shortage here, for the report records that the development 
of the housing programme corresponds admirably with the needs of 
the force, and prospects for the future appear reasonably good. 
A house has been purchased to provide accommodation for single 
men. When alterations and building there are complete it will house 12 
men, and there will be a new kitchen and a matron’s residence. 
Housing is rightly recognized as being vital to the well-being and 
continued efficiency of the force. 

Changes are being made in communications to meet the needs of 
the new areas recently included in the borough. It is proposed to 
erect a number of police boxes of a larger type, built of brick and 
containing a fully equipped office in which police business can be 
transacted, and to which members of the public can go. The increase 
in the area to be controlled has made “ the numerical strength of the 
force wholly inadequate for present day needs.” 

The report records the highly satisfactory arrangements made for 
the visit of Her Majesty the Queen to St. Helens in October, 1954. 
Assistance was given on that occasion by the special constables and 
by members of the Lancashire constabulary. 

In the report on crime an increase to 47 in the number of indecent 
assaults on females is recorded, 20 being attributed to juveniles. 
The figure for 1953 was 36. The figures for persons dealt with for 
indictable offences show that 367 persons were taken before the 
court during 1954, 184 being adults and 183 juveniles. This high 
proportion of juveniles strikes us as remarkable. Further figures 
about juvenile offenders show that of 278 offenders, 166 came from 
homes assessed as “* good,” 12 from “ bad” and 100 from “ fair” 
homes. 

The report contains many interesting statistics which cannot, of 
course, be dealt with in this short account. There are 164 licensed 
premises and 47 registered clubs in the borough. The figures for 
offences of drunkenness are not high (70), but they show an increase 
of 27 over those for 1953. 


ROAD CASUALTIES. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 

Police reports show that bad weather conditions in January were 
the main cause of nearly 2,000 accidents. Of these 1,774 were caused 
primarily by ice, frost, or snow. There was a greater increase in 
casualties in the country than in the towns. 

Final figures for January give a total of 15,491, or 947 more than 
in January, 1954. Fatalities numbered 360, a decrease of 23. 

The main increase was in casualties to drivers and passengers other 
than motor cyclists. These totalled 6,282, an increase in the figures 
for the previous January of 1,038, or nearly 20 per cent. Casualties 
among pedestrians, totalling 4,143, were about the same as in the 
previous year, but fatalities, numbering 170, were 47 fewer 

Road casualties in February totalled 14,500—an average of over 
S00 every day. Fatalities numbered 307, serious injuries 3,326, and 
slight injuries 10,867. 

Compared with February, 1954, these figures, which are provisional, 
show increases of 41 in the number of deaths, 330 in the seriously 
injured, and 1,259 in the slightly injured. The overall increase was 
1,630. 


FINANCE OF VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 

Now that taxpayers and ratepayers are required to provide ever- 
increasing amounts for the financing of the social services administered 
by the State and loca! authorities it is not surprising if there is a lessen- 
ing of legacies to voluntary organizations. Further, the increase 
of the income of many individuals does not seem to have resulted in an 
increase of subscriptions and donations. Some types of voluntary 
activity always have a greater appeal than others. The public is 
ready to subscribe to a worthy object but sometimes this is at the 
expense of other forms of voluntary social welfare which have been 
helped in the past. It will be interesting to see, for instance, whether 
the great success of the Christmas seals sale as part of the appea! for 
children suffering from polio has caused a reduction in the similar 
seals sales which have been organized for some years by the National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Many voluntary 
organizations receive substantial sums each year from business and 
industrial concerns and it seems that in this direction there is now a 
tendency for an increase following the considerable reduction after the 
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war as compared with pre-war. It is, however, always more difficult 
for organizations, such as councils of social service, to obtain voluntary 
income to meet their administrative expenses as there seems to be a 
widespread feeling that this is a matter for the State or local authorities. 
To an increasing extent this type of organization is having to look to the 
statutory bodies for financial support, but if this is done to too great an 
extent financial help may lead to financial control which would be 
against the spirit of voluntary enterprise. We noted, for instance, from 
the Western Daily Press that the Bristol Council of Social Service needs 
an additional assured income of at least £1,000 a year. In spite of the 
efforts of a special appeals committee the gap between income and 
expenditure has become wider. The officers of such an organization 
cannot do their work properly if they are always worried as to 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


A RADIO ENTHUSIAST IN TROUBLE 

A young radio enthusiast was the defendant in an unusual case 
heard by Nottingham magistrates last month when a plea of guilty 
was tendered to a charge of operating a radio transmitter without a 
licence contrary to s. 1 (1) of the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 1949 

For the Postmaster-General, the prosecutor, it was stated that two 
post office engineers had been listening in to a programme broadcast 
by defendant on Sunday mornings for relatives, friends and old folk 
within a four-mile radius of his home. The programmé took the form 
of playing gramophone records and was entitled “* Family Favourites.” 
By January 23 the engineers had traced the station to defendant's 
house and one of them went up to the house and could hear the 
announcing of a record which was called “ I'm Yours.” Defendant, 
when interviewed, was quite frank about the matter and said he had 
been broadcasting for about a year 

Defendant had written a letter of apology to the Postmaster- 
General, said the prosecutor, but in a statement claimed he had given 
pleasure to a number of people and had not interfered with other 
radio users. “ The air is overcrowded with transmitting stations ” 
said the prosecutor, “ and in the interests of national security the 
Government must know where all! transmitters are situated.” 

The prosecutor further pointed out that a licence permitting the 
use of wireless apparatus for transmission was only granted when 
the applicant had satisfied the Post Office that he had the necessary 
technical qualifications. A record of all persons to whom a licence 
had been granted was kept for reasons of national security 

Defendant was fined £5 and ordered to pay £3 3 

COMMENT 

This case differs from most of the prosecutions for the unlicensed 
use of wireless apparatus which are usually in respect of receiving 
signals, and not in respect of transmitting signals. Under the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act, 1949, s. 1 (1), it is an offence to use any apparatus 
for wireless telegraphy except under the authority of a licence in that 
behalf granted by the Postmaster-Genera!. Further, under s. 14 (1) (c), 
the offence of transmitting carries a more severe penalty than the 
offence of receiving The offence for receiving carries a fine not 
exceeding £10 for the first offence and for any subsequent offence 
a fine not exceeding £50. For transmitting an offender is 
liable, On summary conviction, to imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding three months or to a fine not exceeding £100, or to both 
such imprisonment and such a fine. In either case the court may under 
s. 14 (3) in addition to any other penalty, order all or any of the appara- 
tus in connexion with which the offence was committed, to be forfeited 
to the Postmaster-General 

Although it is permissible to feel a sneaking sympathy for the 
defendant in this case, a moment's reflection makes it clear that an 
intolerable position would develop if prosecutions were not promptly 
instituted in cases such as this, for a person lacking the necessary 
technical ability and knowledge could make the life of other listeners 
unbearable 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. G. D. Yandell, clerk to 
Nottingham justices, for information in regard to this case.) 
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PROTECTION OF BIRDS ACT, 1954. AN ACQUITTAIL 

Mr. R. E. Seaton successfully defended a man at Uxbridge magis- 
trates’ court on April 7 last, who appeared to answer seven charges, 
each alleging that on December 13 last he had confined certain birds 
in a cage which was not sufficient in height, length and breadth to 
permit the birds to stretch their wings freely, contrary to s. 8 (1) of 
the Protection of Birds Act, 1954 
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how money for the payment of the salaries is to be raised. 

There was published recently a report of an inquiry which was under- 
taken by the Manchester and Salford Council of Social Service into 
the income of voluntary bodies in that area in 1952, as compared with 
1938. In the income of charities, excluding hospitals, past-giving (in 
the form of interest) fell from 20 per cent. of the total to 15 per cent.; 
but current giving increased from 26 per cent. to 28 per cent. and total 
voluntary giving now provided 43 per cent. instead of 46 per cent. of 
the whole income. Probably some other parts of the country would 
not show such an increase but even here, the increasing cost of the 
services could not have been maintained without an increase in public 
grants such as to organizations concerned with the handicapped, 
children, and old people. 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


For the R.S.P.C.A., who initiated the prosecutions, Mr. Gordon 
Jones stated that the summonses referred to seven different cages which 
contained between them a total of 21 birds, all of which were either 
budgerigars, canaries or Java sparrows 

The case for the prosecution was that the extended wing spread 
of the birds exceeded some or all of the measurements of the cage 
as to height, width and breadth. December 13 was a Monday, and on 
that day the defendant had arrived from his home with the birds in 
the cages at about 9.30 a.m., and the inspector found the birds still 
in their cages at about 10.30 a.m 

The defence called as an expert witness, Mr. Hylton Henry Blythe, 
who is the organizer of the National Bird Show of Cage Birds, which 
is the largest show of its kind in the world. He ts also a bird photo- 
grapher and has been secretary of the Breeder's Association for 21 
years. He stated that it is not possible for a bird to spread its wings 
to the maximum span and that the formation of a wing ts such that 
a bird is only able at most to extend its wings to about three-quarters 
of their maximum possible span. He also stated that a cage bird 
born to captivity never attempts to fly in a cage. It merely flutters 
from perch to perch and extends its wings downwards one at a time 
for the purpose of preening them 

There was considerable argument during the hearing as to what 
was meant by the words in the section “ to stretch their wings freely.” 
It was put to Mr. Blythe that the court was not deciding whether it 
was cruel or unkind to put a bird in a cage of the size in question or 
whether or not the bird would want to stretch its wings freely. It 
was more or less a mathematical matter whether or not a bird, should 
it wish to do so, could in fact stretch its wings freely in any direction 
in which it was physically possible to stretch them 

Mr. Blythe was then asked if the cage in question was adequate fo 
this purpose if it contained four budgerigars (the most densely populated 
cage before the court contained four budgerigars and the others 
contained a less number) and Mr. Blythe then said that the cage was 
quite adequate for up to six birds of the size with which the court 
was dealing. 

It was mentioned during the hearing that the cages in question 
which all measured 7} in 11} in 10 in. are uniform throughout 
the country for the purpose of displaying birds in shops, etc 

All the summonses were dismissed. 


COMMENT 

It is improbable that when Parliament enacted this statute last yea 
any of the members had the detailed knowledge as to the habi 
birds possessed by Mr. Blythe, for it is inconceivable that the section 
would have been worded in the way it is if members had appreciated 
the trouble likely to arise in enforcing the provisions of the section 

It is to be noted also that there is a proviso to s. 8 (1) excluding from 
the section the keeping or confining of any bird while the bird is in 
course of conveyance. It is to be noted that the inspector, in the case 
reported above, called within an hour of the birds arriving at the home 
of the defendant and obviously some time must be allowed for unpack- 
ing after the van carrying the birds has come to a standstill. This point, 
however, did not fall to be decided in the case referred to above because 
the court was not satisfied beyond reasonable doubt that the prosecu- 
tion had established that the cages in which the birds were confined 
were insufficient to permit the birds to stretch their wings freely 

By s. 12 (2) of the Act an offender under s. 8 (1) is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £25 or one month's imprisonment 
in the case of a first offence, and in the case of a second or subsequent 
offence to a fine of £25 and three months’ imprisonment. 

(The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Laurance H. Crossley, clerk 
to the Uxbridge justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 
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CXIX 


PENALTIES 


Wymondham—March, 1955. (1) Fraudulently fixing an insurance 
stamp toacard. (2) Being in possession of seven insurance stamps 
which had been fraudulently removed from another card. (1) 
Fined £10. (2) Fined £5, to pay £5 10s. costs. 

Prestatyn—March, 1955. Refusing to quit licensed premises—three 
defendants, each fined £5. One defendant also sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment on an additional charge of being drunk 
and disorderly. 

Cardiff—March, 1955. Obstructing a police officer in the execution 
of his duty—two defendants, each fined SOs. Sixteen horses 
belonging to gypsies strayed on to a bowling green during the 
night and caused £45 worth of damage. A park-keeper impounded 
the horses but the gypsies released them and when the police met 
defendants and other gypsies with the horses and said they were 
going to impound them, the men slapped the horses and scattered 
them. 

Liangefni—March, 1955. (1) Selling coal short weight (six charges) 
(2) Not providing a weighing machine on a 2oal lorry. (1) Fined 
£1 on each charge. (2) Fined £1. Deficiencies varying between 
4 /b. and 6 /b. were found in six bags on a lorry belonging to defen- 
dants and a “ well soaked” sack was used to make up a 2 / 
deficiency in a weighing machine. 

Bristol— March, 1955. (1) Failing to see that a 15 year old employee 
had been medically examined after'an accident. (2) Failing to report 
an accident involving the boy. (1) Fined £4. (2) Fined £4. Defen- 
dant, a dairy proprietor. The boy, while washing milk bottles, 
cut his thumb on a broken bottle and five stitches were inserted; 
the boy did not return to the dairy again and defendant took no 
action as required by the Factories Acts 

Birmingham Assizes—March, 1955. (1) Malicious wounding. (2) 
Dangerous driving. (1) Two years’ imprisonment. (2) Two years’ 
imprisonment (concurrent). Disqualified from driving for five 
years. Defendant, a 51 year old civil servant, knocked down a 
cyclist and then drove for 740 yds. with the cyclist trapped 
underneath the chassis; at one stage defendant stopped, removed 
the bicycle from under the car and then drove on with the cyclist 
still underneath. 

Horncastle—March, 1955. Selling sausages deficient in meat—two 

defendants, one fined £5 the other fined £2. Pork sausages were 

bought by an inspector: the meat content which should have 
been at least 65 per cent., was found to be 10-9 per cent. deficient 


R.L.H 


PERSONALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 


The Queen has approved, on the recommendation of the Lord 
Chancellor, the names of the following for the appointment to the 
rank of Queen's Counsel 

Sir David Hughes Parry, George 
Edward Terrell, O.B.E., Air Commodore John Banks Walmsley, 
C.B.E D.F.C., Herbert Royston Askew, Denis Hicks Robson, 
Frederick Donald Livingstone McIntyre, Norman Grantham Lewis 
Richards, O.B.E., George Norman Black, Neil Lawson, Harold John 
Brown, M.C Joseph Thomas Molony, Robert James Lindsay 
Stirling, Stephen Chapman, Harold Lightman, The Honourable 
Thomas Gabriel Roche, William Thomas Wells, Joseph Staniey 
Watson, M.B.E., Derek Colclough Walker-Smith, Michael James 
Albery, Frederick Newell Bucher. 


Mr. R. E. Woodward, M.B.E., LL.M., deputy town clerk of 
Birkenhead, has now been appointed deputy town clerk of Leicester 
in place of Mr. G. C. Ogden who has been appointed town clerk 
His recommendation for the post was reported at 119 J.P.N. 256 
Mr. Woodward is 39 years old, and after serving articles in the office 
of the town clerk of Bootle, Lancs., he was subsequently appointed 
senior solicitor. After the war, Mr. Woodward was appointed chief 
assistant solicitor and then deputy town clerk of Warrington, Lancs., 
where he served until he was appointed to the position of deputy 
town clerk of Birkenhead in 1949. 


Mr. Edward G. Hubbard, L.A.M.T.P.1., at present deputy clerk 
and solicitor to Leatherhead, Surrey, urban district council, has been 
appointed clerk and solicitor to Friern Barnet urban district council, 
Herts. He previously served with Southgate, Middx., borough council, 
where he was articled to the town clerk, Mr. Gordon H. Taylor 
M.A., LL.B., and with Hornsey borough council, Middx. Mr 
Hubbard succeeds Mr. B. R. Ostler (whose new appointment as 
clerk to Hinckley, Leics., urban district council, was reported at 
119 J.P.N. 106) and takes up his position on June | 


Gordon Honeyman, C.B.E 
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Mr. Robert A. Winch, D.P.A. (Lond.), has been appointed deputy 
clerk of East Barnet, Herts., urban district council. His previous 
appointment was senior assistant solicitor with Southgate borough 
council. Previously Mr. Winch served with St. Marylebone borough 
council. 

Mr. A. D. Porter has been appointed probation officer for the 
Macclesfield, Congleton and Prestbury, Cheshire, areas as from 
April 13. Up to the time of his appointment Mr. Porter was trainee 
at Rainer House, London. He succeeds Mr. R. F. Landor who has 
taken over the wardenship of a new community centre of the Society 
of Friends on an African housing estate in Nairobi. 

Miss F. Bartlett has been appointed woman probation officer for 
the Macclesfield, Congleton and Prestbury areas as from May |! 
Up to the time of her appointment Miss Bartlett was a trainee in 
Leeds. She succeeds Miss B. Abraham, who has taken up a similar 
position in Portsmouth. 

Mr. N. W. Hutchings has been appointed to the post of principal 
probation officer for the North Wales Combined Probation Area, in 
place of the existing post of senior officer. 

Mr. Alan M. Miln, under sheriff of Chester since 1943, has been 
elected president of Chester and North Wales Law Society, of which 
he was secretary from 1933 to 1947. 


OBITUARY 

Dowdall, Q.C., a former Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
has died at the age of 86. Judge Dowdall practised as a barrister in 
Liverpool from 1893 to 1917, and was lord mayor from 1908 to 
1909. From 1921 until 1940, Mr. Dowdall was county court Judge 
for No. 6 circuit, Lancashire. He lectured on law both in Liverpool 
and Manchester Universities, and was a past president of the Society 
of Public Teachers of Law. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. C. Carthew, D.S.O., Q.€ former 
recorder of Maidstone, Kent, has died at the age of 74. He entered 
the legal profession in 1909, and served on the South-Eastern circuit 
Lieut.-Col. Carthew took silk in 1936, and in the same year became 
recorder of Maidstone, an office he held until 1951 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
From Our Lobby Correspondent 


With the General Election only a few weeks away, the Commons 
has taken on the atmosphere of the hustings, rather than that of a 
council of state. Electioneering replaces legislating as the foremost 
task, and, indeed, the dissolution on May 6 means that a number of 
Bills, Government and private, will fall by the wayside 

The Horror Comics Bill—more properly the Children and Young 
Persons (Harmful Publications) Bill—which was accorded a unanimous 
second reading in the Lords this week, is expected to be among the 
last measures to reach the statute book in this Parliament. Others, 
such as the Road Traffic Bill, will probably have to take their chance 
of reintroduction by the next Administration. 


MOTORING OFFENCES 

Dr. Somerville Hastings (Barking) asked the Secretary for the 
Home Department in the Commons on how many occasions in the 
last year motorists charged by the Metropolitan Police with being 
under the influence of drink while in charge of a car requested a blood 
test; and on how many occasions the Metropolitan Police agreed to 
the request 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth, replied: “ None, but in one case samples of blood and 
urine were taken at the request of a doctor called on behalf of a 
person who had been arrested for such an offence.” 

Mr. Hastings asked whether the Minister did not agree that that 
test. which had been very largely used in other countries, might 
usefully be tried out in this country, so that some idea could be obtained 
of its real value ? Would he make that test possible for those who 
applied for it ? 

Sir Hugh replied that opinion about the value of blood tests in those 
cases was sharply divided, and it would be inappropriate for him to 
express views cither way at the present time. Research on the effects 
of alcohol upon driving performance was being carried out by the 
Medical Research Council and the Road Research Laboratory 

In reply to another question, he stated that the provisional figures 
showed that in magistrates’ courts in England and Wales there were, 
during the first nine months of 1954, 1,951 convictions of driving or 
being in charge of a motor vehicle while under the influence of a drink 
or drug. The number of resulting sentences of imprisonment was 112 

Asked whether he did not think that more guilty motorists should 
be imprisoned rather than fined, Sir Hugh said it was not for him 
to comment upon the decisions of the courts 


Judge H. C 
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COLOUR-BAR 


This is a season of great activity at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, where the Royal Academy's Selection Committee has 
been examining paintings and drawings submitted by countless 
artists. The lucky ones—a small proportion—will have their 
works accepted; a fraction of these (the works, not the artists) 
will be accorded the honour of hanging. Then follow the 
pleasurable excitements of Varnishing Day, the Private View and 
the Opening. Not everybody will be satisfied: there will be the 
usual indignant protests at the inclusion of So-and-so's Reclining 
Nude and the rejection of What's-his-name’s Barchester Cathedral, 
from the Close, and the annual controversy between the rapt 
admirers of Thing-um-bob’s wonderful colour-sense and the 
scornful detractors of his anatomical solecisms. Shoals of 
letters—angry, appreciative; arty-crafty, down-to-earth; ironi- 
cal, sincere; aggressive and defensive—will appear in the press; 
the critics will enjoy themselves hugely, being clever at every- 
body's expense, and all the artistic coterie, for the rest of the 
Season, will have a marvellous time. 


Coming events cast their shadows before, and such newspapers 
as have been in circulation during the past few weeks have 
carried items which seem to be precursors of the Summer 
Exhibition. Controversy started in the little Dorset village of 
Bere Regis, immortalized by Thomas Hardy in the sombre hues 
of Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and neighbouring the home of that 
colourful character, Lawrence of Arabia. The local council had 
for some time past shown a sturdy independence in their 
decorative scheme for the exterior of their fire-station; cream 
and pale blue, they thought, improved the amenities of the 
locality and toned in unobtrusively with the landscape. The 
county fire brigade committee at Dorchester decided otherwise; 
and those delicate pastel shades now lie concealed beneath a 
glaringly conventional red. The enterprising villagers are 
expected to carry on the fight, adopting as their battle-cry the 
words of the Chorus in Shakespeare's King Henry V: 

“ O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention |" 


Eastward, along the Sussex coast, the colours of the sunrise 
shine and sparkle upon the waves that wash the shores of old 
Brightheimstone, where the first rays of morning enhance the 
spacious dignity of Regency crescents and arcades and the 
barbaric splendours of the Pavilion. The Brighton Housing 
Committee—or at any rate the more conservative-minded 
members thereof—have been much exercised in spirit by the 
dashing ingenuity of some of their tenants in the matter of 
interior decoration. “ The rule requiring approval of paintwork 
colours” says a spokesman of the committee “is intended 
purely as a safeguard. We have had instances of tenants painting 
in navy-blue or maroon, which required four or five coats to 
remedy when new tenants came in.” This is an illustration of 
what Dr. Johnson called “ the wild vicissitudes of taste.” One 
can perhaps understand the local patriotism that induces a 
resident in Brighton, the Queen of Watering-Places, to colour 
his domestic surroundings a rich navy-blue; but maroon 
that nondescript hue which approaches but falls short of both 
the ripe fulness of crimson and the staid sobriety of brown—is 
not everybody's cup of tea. It is true that Celia, in As You Like 
it, thought “ your chestnut was ever the only colour"; but she 
was referring to an attractive young man’s nice head of hair 
not a scheme of decoration for bedroom and lounge. For all 
that, one section of the committee are objecting to control, 
presumably on the ground that no local authority ought to set 
itself up as an arbiter of aesthetic taste, and that individual 
idiosyncrasies, however eccentric, should be given free rein. 


Even Parliament has not been immune from the prevailing 
colour-consciousness. The House of Commons has not, like 
Bere Regis, been specializing in Landscape nor, like Brighton, 
in Domestic Interiors, but has devoted itself to Still Life. The 
Minister of Food was recently asked, at question-time, “ if he 
would now take action to ban the dyeing or varnishing of 
kippers, and encourage a return to the practice of producing 
their appetizing appearance and health-giving properties by 
smoking instead of painting.” Controversy flared up at once, 
and the House was divided between what may be termed 
Primitives and Impressionists—the latter contending that 
kippers have been dyed and varnished for years past without 
harmful effects; the former holding, with a character in King 
John, that— 


“ To gild refinéd gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a not ow. on the violet, 
To smoothe the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 
To seek the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Like Alice at the Hatter’s tea-party, M.Ps. “ always took a 
great interest in questions of eating and drinking,” and this 
matter of chromatics is by no means the only aspect of Still 
Life to which they have given their attention. In a recent debate 
on the Fisheries Bill the Minister was heartily cheered for the 
statement that “a really good herring or kipper—or preferably 
two good herrings or kippers—made a most excellent meal.” 
The hon. member for Orkney and Zetland did then proceed to 
paint the lily by telling the House how tastily herrings can be 
prepared with milk, sherry or whisky—a declaration that was 
accorded the respectful tribute it deserved. These are refine- 
ments which only expert Academicians can be expected to 
appreciate; but the question “Should kippers be dyed and 
varnished—aye or no?” is of national importance. Our own 
feelings, for what they are worth, are with the Primitives; let 
those who like a subtle flavour of paint with their breakfast 
stipulate accordingly when they visit the fishmonger, and leave 
kippers au naturel to those whose taste is more austere. Let 
them by all means have their Selection Committee, their Var- 
nishing Day and all the rest of it, and let them give rein to their 
exotic tastes by hanging whatever and whomever they please; 
provided they allow the rest of us to insist, as we have often 
been heard to do at the Summer Exhibition, “I know what 
I like!” A.L.P. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 
Progress of Bills 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


Thursday, April 21 
Persons (HARMFUL PUBLICATIONS) Brn, 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
read 2a. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Friday, April 22 
Frnance Bit, read la. . 


NOTICES 


The next court of quarter sessions for the borough 
Sea, Essex, will be held on Monday, May 16, 1955. 

The next court of quarter sessions for the city of Hereford will be 
held on Friday, May 20, 1955. 


of Southend-on 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All for consideration should be addressed to *‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 


, Sussex.”” ee Cy ae ey ee ey ee ee The name and address 
communication. Al! communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


must accompany each 


1.—Criminal Law—Jndictment—Case remitted from Assizes to quarter 
Sessions. 

At the winter Assizes for the county of C a case of larceny was 
remitted to quarter sessions for want of time and the signed bill of 
indictment, together with the depositions and other documents, have 
been transmitted to the clerk of the peace for the county. Your 
valued opinion is sought on the question whether it will be necessary 
to prepare a fresh bill of indictment, signed by the clerk of the 
peace. SakER. 

Answer. 

In our opinion this is not necessary. The indictment was duly signed 
at the Assizes, and, having been transmitted by direction of the court, 
is in our opinion valid at quarter sessions without further signature. 
2.—Housing Act, 1936—Clearance and demolition—Nuisance orders 

under Public Health Act, 1936. 

My council have made orders in respect of a number of 
properties in their area in accordance with part III of the Housing 
Act, 1936. These orders have not yet been confirmed by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, and it is unlikely that the local 
authority will be able to rehouse the occupants of the houses included 
for some time. The occupiers are suffering from conditions which 
would be a statutory nuisance within the meaning of s. 92 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936. It is appreciated that the owners ought not to be 
required to spend large sums on the properties while the possibility of 
demolition still exists, but equally the council cannot allow the 
occupiers to go on living in properties which are prejudicial to 
health. I see, in s. 94 (2) of the Public Health Act, that where the 
nuisance proved to exist is such as to render a building in the opinion 
of the court unfit for human habitation, a nuisance order may prohibit 
the use of the building for that purpose until a court of summary 
jurisdiction, being satisfied that it has been rendered fit for human 
habitation, withdraws the prohibition. The question of prohibiting 
human habitation appears to be something for inclusion in a nuisance 
order in addition to anything included therein by virtue of the magis- 
trates’ decision under s. 94 (2) (a) and (5) of the Public Health Act, 
1936, and if the council proceed under ss. 92-94 of that Act it appears 
that they could succeed in securing a nuisance order. 

Would you advise whether the council can, in all the circumstances, 
proceed under ss. 92, 93 and 94 of the Public Health Act, 1936: 

(a) after the making of a clearance order but before its confirmation; 

(6) after its confirmation, if it appears that there will be a long 
delay in rehousing the occupants of the houses affected thereby ? 

Eppin. 
Answer. 

(a) Yes, in our opinion. It cannot be treated as certain that the 
orders will operative. 

(6) The procedure of the Housing Act, 1936, by way of clearance 
order hung upon speedy demolition. We think the course suggested 
would have been impossible under the two Acts of 1936, but that by 
complying with the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, the council 
can put themselves into a position to use the nuisance sections. 


3.—Husband and Wife— Maintenance order—Wife in mental hospital 
—Liability of husband. 

In 1949 a maintenance order was made by my justices against a 
husband in favour of his wife on the ground of wilful neglect to 
maintain. 

The wife is now a voluntary patient in a mental home, and this 
year on the husband's application the order was reduced to the nominal 
sum of Is. per week and a large amount of arrears was remitted. The 
ground for the reduction was that the wife was being maintained free 
of charge under the National Health Act. At that time a son was 
supplying the wife with certain extra comforts. The son has now 
ceased to supply these extra comforts and the wife proposes to apply 
to the justices for the order to be varied by increasing the same by 
such amount as will pay for extra comforts 

The medica! superintendant certified at the time of the first variation 
that the wife was quite capable of understanding the proceedings and 
of accepting service and it appears that she is still capable of under- 
standing the new process which she desires to issue to have the order 
increased. 

Your views are requested as to whether the order can be varied 
solely on the ground of providing extra comforts for the wife while 
she is a voluntary patient in a mental home S.B.X.N 

Answer. 
What is reasonable maintenance depends on the background and 


the subscriber 


circumstances of the parties, Scott v. Scott [1951] 1 All E.R. 216. 
We consider it quite p for the justices to take into consideration 
the standards to which wife was accustomed before she went into 
hospital, and it may be that they will think her husband should pay 
something more than Is. per week in order to provide her with some 
comforts which cannot be provided by the hospital authorities at the 
public expense. 


4.—Husband and Wife—Wife mentally 
mainienance order. 

A wife, who is a certified mental defective, proposes to make 
application to my justices for an order for maintenance and custody 
against her husband on the ground of neglect to maintain. Rule 64 
of the Matrimonial Causes Rules, 1950, permits a person of unsound 
mind to apply by next friend. 

I shall be grateful if you will please advise: 

(a) whether the above-mentioned rule is applicable to proceedings 
before justices, and, if the answer to this question is in the affirmative, 

(6) whether, in your opinion, the justices could reasonably make use 
of their powers under s. 10 of the Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women) Act, 1895, and say that an application for maintenance and 
custody by a mentally defective wife is a matter which would be more 
conveniently dealt with by the High Court. SicHo. 


Answer. 

The rules cited do not apply to proceedings in magistrates’ courts. 
This seems clear from the rules throughout including r. 64, the wording 
of which evidently excludes proceedings before justices. 

If the wife, though certified, has sufficient intelligence to understand 
in a general way what is the nature of the application, and to be able 
to instruct a solicitor, the proceedings could be taken on her behalf. 
Otherwise it would appear to be appropriate to apply to the High 
Court under s. 23 of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1950, when the 
Matrimonial Causes Rules would apply. Reference may be made to 
a question and answer at 116 J.P.N. 206, where the husband was the 
applicant for variation of an order. 


defective—Application for 


§.—Juror— Quclification—Owner-occupier of property valued at £10 a 
year or more. 

A question has been raised in this county as to the qualification of 
persons liable to jury service, by a person who is the owner-occupicr 
of a cottage, the net annual value of which in the current valuation 
list is £18. He maintains that, as he is not a householder residing in 
premises the net annual value of which in the valuation list is over 
£20, he is not liable to jury service, whereas I maintain he is so liable 
because he is a resident beneficially possessed of £10 in real estate. 

The terms of s. 1 of the Juries Act, 1825, as amended, give the 
present qualifications for jurymen, but there is some doubt as to 
whether a resident owner-occupier of property of a net annual value 
of £18 is caught by the somewhat archaic terms of that section. It 
provides that “every man . . . who shall have . . . £10 by the year 
. . . In lands or tenements . . . shall be qualified and shall be liable 
to serve on juries,” etc. It is argued that this section refers only to a 
person who receives monetary benefit of £10 or more from the 
ownership or possession of land and not to a person who obtains the 
benefit of occupation of such property even though the benefit of 
such occupation is assessed for rating purposes as being of the value 
of over £10 per annum. 

I can gain no assistance on this point from Halsbury’s Laws of 
England—2nd edn., vol 19, p. 283, or from the notes on the relevant 
section in Halsbury’s Statutes—2nd edn, vol. 13, p. 390. There are 
no cases to my knowledge directly in point. Your observations 
generally on the matter would be greatly appreciated S.A.B 


Answer. 
We are unable to trace any authority, but we agree with our corres 
pondent that the owner-occupier is liable just as much as he would 
be if he received rent for the premises. 


6.—Licensing— Provisional grant—Later desires to proceed with another 
scheme—Procedure. 

In 1948 a provisional grant was made to a brewery company for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor “ on - a new house to be erected in 
accordance with plans which were »sited with the justices. The 
grant was duly confirmed by the 4. rming authority and has been 
renewed from year to year 

The brewery company now find that owing to the increased costs 
of building they do not wish to erect such a large house as that 
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originally contemplated and accordingly wish to apply to the justices 
to approve amended plans which eliminate one of the proposed public 
rooms and make other alterations 

I have expressed the opinion that the proper course to adopt is for 
the brewery company to apply to the licensing justices at the first or 
second session of the annual licensing meeting for approval of the 
amended plan and subsequently apply to the confirming authority for 
confirmation of the amended plan if approved by the licensing justices. 
The brewery company have suggested that it is only necessary to apply 
to the licensing justices at a transfer sessions for approval of the 
amended plan. The confirming authority have taken the view that 
neither of these courses are correct, and that an entirely new appli- 
cation for justices’ “on™ licence must be made. I shall be obliged 
if you would let me have the benefit of your views N.J.C. 

Answer 

In our opinion, the procedure suggested by the confirming authority 
is correct, and, indeed, is advantageous to the applicant inasmuch as 
it may be assumed that a smaller house will! attract a lower monopoly 
value. 

There is no power in the licensing justices to authorize alterations 
in the plans of a house not yet constructed, on the basis of which 
they have made a provisional grant (which, by s. 10 (2) of the Licensing 
Act, 1953, has no validity until it is declared final) 

See answers to P.Ps. in our vol. 117, at pp. 127, 615 


7.—Rating and Valuation—Agreement that house not to be used for 
habitation—Agreement to pay rates. 

My council has accepted an undertaking from the owner under 
s. 11 (3) of the Housing Act, 1936, that a certain property will not be 
used for human habitation until the council, on being satisfied that it 
has been rendered fit for that purpose, cancels the undertaking 

This property is the subject of an agreement under s. 11 (2) (a) of 
the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, and the owner claims that the 
property is, by reason of the undertaking, incapable of occupation and 
that he should not be called upon to pay any rates whilst such an 
undertaking is operative AMOR. 

Answer 

The answer to the owner is two-fold. The agreement under s. 11 (3) 
of the Housing Act, 1936, does not render the house incapable of 
occupation for purposes other than human habitation; secondly, the 
whole point of an agreement under s. 11 (2) (a) of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, is that the owner has bound himself to pay rates 
even while the hereditament is unoccupied. His proper course is to 
give “ notice " in accordance with s. 11 (3) of the Act of 1925, to end 
the agreement under that section; if he has not put the hereditament 
to some other use meantime, it will then drop out of rating so long 
as it stands empty 
8.—Road Traffic Acts— Driving licence—Disqualification—Effect upon 

date of expiry of licence 

In January, 1954, A was granted a driving licence which was for 
a period of 12 months. In February, 1954, he was convicted of a 
motoring offence against s. 11, Road Traffic Act, 1930, and he was 
disqualified from holding or obtaining a driving licence for a period of 
six months. In August, 1954, his licence is returned to him. This 
licence now shows the expiry date to be in January, 1955 

Having regard to the facts that the licence was suspended during the 
period of disqualification and that it was issued to remain in force for 
12 months, I take the view that the licence should now expire in 
July, 1955. 

1 am aware that s. 7 (2) Road Traffic Act, 1930, says that a sus- 
pended licence shall be of no effect, but this, in my opinion, strengthens 
the view I have taken 

Your valued opinion and remarks on the subject would be greatly 
appreciated. JOLDA, 

Answer 

We have no doubt that the date of expiry of the licence is not 
affected by the disqualification. The licence is to remain in force 
for a period of 12 months from the date on which it is granted. Its 
wording is that the holder is authorized to drive from, say, January 1, 
1954, to December 31, 1954, NOT “is authorized to drive for 12 
months.” The order of disqualification is one which disqualifies a 
person for holding or obtaining a licence for the specified period, and 
can be effective only if, as provided in s. 7 (1), any licence held at the 
time is suspended for the specified period or for the rest of its currency 
as the case may be. This suspension cannot alter the fact that the 
licence is not valid for more than 12 months beginning on the day 
on which it is granted. In our view s. 7 (2) emphasizes this point 
9..-Read Traffic Acts—** Drunk in charge “—Position of the drunken 

supervisor of a learner driver 

A motor car is stopped on a road and it is found that the owner of 
the vehicle is under the influence of drink to such an extent as to be 
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incapable of having proper control. He is sitting in the front pas- 
senger seat and it is found that he is the holder of a “ full” driving 
licence, and is acting as the “ supervisor " to his son who is driving 
the car and who is the holder of a provisional driving licence. “L”™ 
plates are displayed on the vehicle. 

In view of the fact that the father is acting as the supervisor of his 
son, the learner driver, I consider that the father is “ in charge of " 
the vehicle and therefore liable to conviction under s. 15 of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. 

This view appears to be supported by a decision in the Scottish 
courts—see Stone 1954, Note({) on p. 2046, where the case of Clark v. 
Clark (1950) S.L.T. (Sh. Ct.) 68, is quoted. I have also consulted 
your contributed article on this subject at 116 J.P.N. 370, and the 
judgment of Lord Keith in another Scottish case also supports my 
contention (see p. 371). 

Would you kindly let me have your learned opinion as to whether a 
prosecution taken under circumstances as outlined above would be 
likely to succeed. Also what weight can be given to Scottish decisions 
when arguing cases in English courts. Jewr. 

Answer. 

Apart from the decision in Clark v. Clark, supra, and the dictum of 
Lord Keith quoted at 116 J.P.N. 371, we agree that it is logical to argue 
that a supervisor of a learner driver is a person who is in charge of the 
car. In Rubie v. Faulkner (1940) 1 All E.R. 285; 104 J.P. 161, a 
supervisor who was passive when he ought to have been active as a 
supervisor was held guilty of aiding and abetting the learner in driving 
without due care and attention 

So far as Scottish decisions are concerned, Lord Goddard, C.J., in 
Cording v. Halse (1954)3 AILE.R. 287; 118 J.P. 558, said that with statutes 
of the nature of the Road Traffic Act, 1930 (he was concerned with s. 26) 
it is very desirable that the same interpretation should be given on 
each side of the border and that, in such cases, the High Court always 
tries to follow the decisions of the Scottish courts if it can. 


10.—Tenancy Agreements— Stamp duty. 

It is the practice of my council, when letting council houses, to 
prepare the appropriate tenancy agreement in duplicate, one part being 
executed by the prospective tenant, and the other part being executed by 
the town clerk on behalf of the council. The part executed by the tenant 
is stamped ad valorem on the amount of the rent, and is retained after 
stamping by the council. The part executed by the town clerk is 
stamped as a duplicate with a Ss. stamp, and after stamping is retained 
by the tenant. The stamp duty on both parts is borne by the council. 

The costs of stamping tenancy agreements are becoming increasingly 
heavy in view of the large number of lettings which are now taking 
place, and I am anxious, if possible, to devise some means whereby the 
council can reduce the amount they are paying in stamp duty. I 
understand that a lot of the larger local authorities never do have their 
tenancy agreements stamped. The only difficulty that occurs to me 
is that in the event of proceedings being taken for the recovery of 
possession of a particular council house it then becomes necessary for 
the tenancy agreement to be put in evidence in order to prove the 
periodic nature of the tenancy and the fact that the notice to quit 
expired on the appropriate day. The tenancy agreement cannot, of 
course, be put in evidence unless it is properly stamped 

One possible solution appears to be not to stamp tenancy agree- 
ments as a general rule but, if proceedings become necessary to recover 
possession of particular premises, to stamp the appropriate agreements 
before the court hearing. This would, it is appreciated, involve the 
payment of double stamp duty as a penalty but, as my council only 
institute proceedings five or six times a year for the recovery of posses- 
sion of council houses, the saving would be enormous. 

I should be glad if you would let me have your views upon this 
matter, together with any suggestions you can make which will enable 
stamp duty to be saved DESPOND 

Answer 

We have consistently advised against the course of leaving tenancy 
agreements unstamped in this way, which we regard as a fraud upon 
the Revenue. If, as appears, the contract provides for the landlord 
to bear the stamp duty, the practice suggested is also a fraud upon 
the tenant. But if the council can reconcile it with their conscience, 
we cannot point to any penalty incurred, apart from the double duty 
when the agreement has to be proved. 


11.—Town Police Clauses Act, 1847—Chimmey fires—Prosecution. 

I shall be obliged if you will let me have your opinion as to the 
powers of the council of a non-county borough to institute proceedings 
before the justices in connexion with chimney fires reported by the 
police. PAVENS. 

Answer. 

The offence is under Town Police Clauses Act, 1847, s. 30 or s. 31 
incorporated by s. 171 of the Public Health Act, 1875, in boroughs 
and urban districts. If proceedings are taken, s. 253 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, will apply. 
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c™ OF CAMBRIDGE 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Solicitor under N.J.C. 
service conditions. Salary £780 rising’te £900. 
Candidates to have good knowledge of con- 
veyancing and advocacy. Municipal experi- 
ence an advantage, but not essential. Applica- 
tions endorsed “ Assistant Solicitor stating 
age and experience, with names and addresses 
of two referees, must reach me not later than 
May 7, 1955. 
SWIPT, 

Town Clerk. 


ALAN H., I 


The Guildhall, 
Cambridge. 


Cc JUNTY BOROUGH OF GLOUCESTER 


Appointment of Town Clerk 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the office of 
Town Clerk to become vacant on the retire- 
ment of the present holder on September 30. 

Candidates must be solicitors with adequate 
administrative and legal experience of the duties 
of the office, or a comparable office, and must 
not exceed 45 years of age. 

Particulars of the terms and conditions of 
service attaching to the office, and of the 
principal functions exercised by the Council, 
may be had on application to the undersigned. 

A stamped addressed foolscap envelope will 
facilitate despatch. 

L. O. NEED, 

Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, 

Gloucester. 


LANCASHIRE No. 13 PROBATION AREA 
com 
Southport County 
Ormskirk Petty Sessional Division 
Southport Petty Sessional Division 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time male probation officer 
Applicants must be not less than 23 nor 
more than 40 years of age unless at present 
serving as a whole-time probation officer. 

Salary and appointment will be in accordance 
with the Probation Rules. 

Applications, giving full details of qualifi- 
cations and experience, and the names of three 
referees, should reach me not later than May 
16, 1955 

B. J. HARTWELL, 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee 
The Law Courts, 
Southport, Lancs 


ath a Local Office of the 
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sions of the Notification of 
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c™ AND COUNTY OF BRISTOI 


Justices’ Clerk's Office 
APPLICATIONS a 
Assistant in this of 
have completed or 
Service 

The salary will b 


invited for the post of 
Applicants should 
exempt from National 


juivalent to the Clerical 
Division of the Local Government Scales, 
i.e., £495—£545 per annum (by three incre- 
ments). This salar ay be subject to adjust- 
ment should a national award be made in 
respect of Justices lerk’s Assistants. The 
salary is subject to superannuation deduction 
The appointment be subject to a medical 
examination 
Applications, stating age, education and 
experience, and giving the names of two 
referees, must reach me not later than May 9 
A. J. A. ORME, 
Clerk to the Magistrates 
Committee 
t House, 


Courts 


Petty Sessional Cour 
Bridewell Street 
Bristol, |! 


OF SLOUGH 


Bore GH 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Solicitor at a salary within 
the new scale for Assistant Solicitors. Appli- 
cants with suitable experience will be paid a 
commencing salary of £810 per annum rising 
to a maximum of £900 per annum The 
appointment will be subject to one month's 
notice and to the National Conditions of 
Service. The Local Government Superannua- 
tion Acts will apply and the selected applicant 
will be required to pass a medical examination 
before appointment 

Applications, endorsed “ Assistant Solici- 
tor,” stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names and addresses of two 
persons to whom reference may be made, must 
reach the undersigned not later than May 14, 
1955. 

Canvassing, or failure to disclose any known 
relationship to a member or senior officer of 
the Council will disqualify 


NORMAN T. BERRY, 
Town Clerk 
Town Hall, 
Slough 
April 22, 1955 


GOVERNMENT REVIEW, 


APRIL 30, 1955 


L‘™ ASHIRE (No. 7) COMBINED 
PROBATION AREA 
COMMITTEI 


Appointment of Whole-time Female Probation 
Officer 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above 
appointment. Applicants must be not less than 
23 nor more than 40 years of age, except in 
the case of whole-time serving Officers 
Salary and appointment in accordance with 
Probation Rules 1949-1955. Successful appl 
cant will be stationed at Ashton-under-Lyne 
Applications with full details of expenence 
and copies of two recent testimonials to react 
me not later than May I1, 1955 
ALBERT PLATI 
Clerk to Com 
* Boston House 
99. Warrington Street 
Ashton-under-L yne 


Co NTY BOROUGH OF WARRINGTON 


Lanes 


Second Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited by May 6 to 
the above appointment within the N.J.¢ 
Scale (£690 - £30-—£900) according to experi 
ence and date of admission. Applicants should 
State age, qualifications, experience, and names 
of two referees. Canvassing will disqualify 

1. P. ASPDEN 
Town Hall, Town Clerk, 
Warrington, 


AMPSHIRE MAGISTRATES® COURTS 
COMMITTEI 


Andover Borough, Andover County and 
Kingsclere Divisions 
Appointment of Justices’ Clerk 
APPLICATIONS are invited from 
qualified persons for the whole-time appoint- 
ment of Clerk to the Justices for the Boroug 
of Andover and the Andover County an 
Kingsclere Divisions. The total population 1 
59,665, and the salary scale is £1,350 » £50 
£1,600. The post is superannuable 
Applications, giving full particulars « 
qualifications and experience, together wit) 
the names and addresses of three referees 
should be received by me not later than 
May 13, 1955 
G. A. WHEATLEY, 
Clerk of the Committee 
The Castle, 
Winchester 


ARLOW DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


LAW CLERK 
Department 
£565 « £3 


required in Chief Solicitors 
Salary £520 « £30-—-£580, or 
£715 according to qualification 
and experience. Superannuation. Housing 
Duties mainly concerned with general legal 
work, including some litigation 

Applications, with names of two referees, to 
General Manager, Terlings, Harlow, Essex 
within 14 days. Envelopes should be endorsed 
“ Law Clerk.” 


Co NTY BOROUGH OF STOCKPORT 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR required to under- 
take prosecutions Salary £690-—£900 p.a 
Application forms and conditions of appoint- 
ment from Town Clerk, Town Hall, Stockport 
Closing date May 14, 1955 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 
VALUERS, AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER.— 


veyors, Rating Specialists, 
Tel. 20685 


35 White Friars, Chester 


CORNWALL 


FALMOUTH.—ROWE & KNOWLES, Scrand, Falmouth. 
Tel 189 and 1308. 


DEVON 


er YT iy — ARNOLD L 
LCS., Chartered Surveyor 

os Axminster. Tel. 2388. 

EXETER.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. FAL. 8 Queen 
Sereet, Exeter. Est. 1684. Tel. 59378. 

EXMOUTH.—PURNELL, DANIELL & MORRELL, 
7 Exeter Road. Tel. 3775. Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents ; Surveyors and Valuers. Also at Honiton and 
Sidmouth 


BALDOCK, 6.S< 
Valuer, Land Agent, 


ESSEX 
M1LFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
Cranbrook Rd. Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 bres) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS 
CHAMBERS, F.R.LCS.. F.A., Marker Place 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks 


HOBBS & 


cirencester 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT..-WHI'TE SON & PILL 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and ac New Barner 


KENT 


BECKENHAM BROMLEY.— SUTCLIFFE ON & 
PARTNERS, Estate Agents and Surveyors The Old 
Cottage. Estate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent 
Tel. RAV. 7201/6157. Also at 20 London Road, Bromiey 
RAV. 0185/7. 

GAST KENT.—WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, offices ar 
3 Market Square, Dover it Queen Screet. Dev 
4 Se. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. Established 1835 


LANCASHIRE 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS, NORTH LANCASHIRE 
AND SOUTH CUMBERLAND.—CHARLES G 
LOWDEN. Chartered Surveyor & Auctioneer. Est. 1869 
18/24 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness Tel 
Barrow 364 


HARPER, WEBB & CO.. Chartered Sur- 


LANCASHIRE— Contd ) 


BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Esc. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Screet, 
Blackburn. Teil. SOS! and 5567 


LIVERPOOL & DISTRICT.—/05 
(Charlies F. Reid, Robert Hatton.) 48 Castle Street, 
Liverpool, 2. Tel. Central 3068. Chartered Surveyors, 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
GEO. H. EDWARDS & CO., 3 and 4Williamson Sq., 

Liverpool |. Est. 1880. Tel. Royal 2434 (2 lines) 

MANCHESTER.—EDWARD RUSHTON, SON & 
KENYON, 12 York Streec. Esc. 1855. Tel. CENeral 
1937. Telegrams Russoken 


RIMMER & SON 


LEICESTERS HIRE 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE & MIDLANDS.— 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A.. F.V.1. Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor and Valuer, 27 Belvoir Screet, 
Leicester. (Tel. 65244-5.) 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 585i =& SHAWS BRI. 7866 & 


(EAL) LTO 





ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESSURY AVE , W.! 
and ot 151 DULWICH ROAD, 5S.E.24 


H.W. SHAW, PP.CIA. FALPA. EVI 











ANDREWS, PHILIP & CO 
Lioyds Bank Chambers, | Wale 
Willesden 2236 7 

DRIVERS, JONAS & CO. Char 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 © 
James's Square, London, $ W.! 
Also at Southampton 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


H. C WILSON & CO., 5! Maida Vale, W.9. Est. 1853 
Tel. Cunn. 611! (4 lines) 

WARD SAUNDERS & CO... Auctioneers, Surveyors 
Valuers, Estate Agents 298 Upper Street, London, 
N.1. Tel. CANonbury 2487/69 

CHELSEA.—WHELEN & CO. Markham House, 
Kings Road. $ W.3 Tel. KNightsbridge 445! 
in Sloane Screet, S$ W.!. Tel. SLOane 189! 

WINCHMORE HILL, ENFIELD, SOUTHGATE, 

AND NORTH LONDON SUBURBS.—KING & 

CO., Chartered Surveyors and Vaivers, 725 Green Lanes, 

N.2!. LAB. 1137. Head Office, 7! Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


hartered Surveyors, 
Lane, NW Tel 


ered Surveyors, Land 
harles ti Screet, Sc 
WHitehall, 391! 


138a 
Also 


MIDDLESEX 


HO UNSLOW.—ROPER, SON 4 CHAPMAN, 
Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc.. 162 High Street Tel 
HOU 1164 

POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.— WHITE 
58 High Screet. Tel. 3888 


SON & PILL, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS. Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Sereet. Tel. 45290 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield Tel. 25206 91 Bridge 
Street, Worksop. Tel. 2654 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS). 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 31 High Screet. Esc. 1880. Tel. 1619 


ESHER.—W. / BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Screet, Esher, 
Tel. 12. And at 2 Grays inn Square, W.C.1 Tel 
Chancery 5957 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO. High Street 
Tel. 62927/8 

OXTED.—PAYNE & CO Surveyors, Valuers and 
Auctioneers, Station Road, West, Oxted Tel. 870/1 
And at East Grinstead, Sussex 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & 
DISTRICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, FAL PA. Auc- 
tioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, 
Aidwick Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750) 

BRIGHTON & HOVE. D. 5S. STILES & CO, 
Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 10! Western Road, Brighton | Tel. Hove 
3528! (3 lines). And at London 

WEST SUSSEX.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD. 
South Street, Chichester (Est. 1899). Tel. 2478—3 lines 
And at Bognor Regis, Pulborough & Havant (Hants.) 


WARWICKSHIRE 


BIRMINGHAM.— ALFRED FROGGATT & SON 
F.AA., Chartered Auctioneers, Valuers & Estate Agents, 
Unity Buildings, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham. Tel 
MiDiand 6811/2 





EADING BOROUGH MAGISTRATES’ 
COURTS COMMITTEE 


Second Assistant 


APPLICATIONS are invited for this appoint- 
ment from persons with experience of the work 
of a Justices’ Clerk's Office and who are 
competent in shorthand and typing and with 
some knowledge of fines and fees accounting 
Salary scale £500—— £580, subject to adjustment 
in the event of a National Award in respect 
of Justices’ Clerks’ Assistants The post is 
superannuable, and the successful applicant 
will be required to undergo a medical examin- 
ation 
Applications to be sent to the undersigned, 
together with the names of two referees, not 
later than May 16, 1955 
W. K. ANGUS 
Clerk to the Magistrates’ Courts 
Committee 


Sessions House 
Valpy Street 
Reading. 


ARLOW DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


LAW CLERK required in Chief Solicitor’s 
Department Salary £520 - £30—£580, or 
£565 . £30—£715,. according to qualifications 
and experience. Superannuation. Housing 
Duties mainly concerned with conveyancing 
but successful applicant will be expected to 
assist in the general legal work of the office 
Applications, with names of two referees, to 
General Manager, Terlings, Harlow, Essex, 
within 14 days. Envelopes should be endorsed 
* Law Clerk.” 


APPOINTMENTS 


ASSISTANT WARDEN, MALE, for Home 
Office Approved Probation Hoste! for Boys 
Accommodation 20 boys aged 15-18 years 
Must be R.C., should be single and not under 
25 years of age. Salary according to Home 
Office Scale, at present £410 per annum 

£15--£470, resident, less £108 emoluments 
Applications in writing, with names of three 
referees, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, if any, to Hon. Secretary, St. Vincent's 
Hostel, 21, Breakspears Road, London, S.E.4. 


INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAU 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant) 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE — OBSERVATIONS — EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945. 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co. 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel.: Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night. 
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